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THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 


«“ What do these feeble Jews?” Neh. iv. 2 


Without saying many things that 
might be said by way of apology for 
taking a text, we proceed to the ser- 
mon—the design of which is to show, 
from a concise history of an ancient 
transaction, the difficulties that may 
be expected by those who teach, pa- 
tronise and pray for Sunday-schools, 
the character of their work, and the 
manner in which it is to be performed. 

Nehemiah was avery devout man, 
who lived about 450 years before 
Christ, and was the successor of Ezra 
in the government of Jerusalem. His 
father’s sepulchres were in that city; 
and we have no associations stronger 
or more tender, than those places 
where we have left the bodies of our 
dearly loved kindred. He held the 
office of cup-bearer to the King, 
which, in the Persian court, is esteem- 
eda place of great honour and privi- 
lege, and of which he took advantage 
to obtain a favour in behalf of his be- 
loved city. He was warmly attached 
to the religion of his fathers, and to 
the place of their solemn assemblies; 
Vor. VI.—25 








but its walls were broken down, and 
the gates thereof burned with fire. He 
wept, and mourned, and fasted, and 
prayed. He confessed, for himself, 
and for his brethren, the greatness of 
their offences against God; and the 
righteousness of all his judgments, 
But he had precious promises to plead, 
and with earnestness he besought the 
King of kings to turn the heart of the 
Persian monarch with favour towards 
his petition. 

When in the royal presence, the sad- 
ness of Nehemiah’s countenance be- 
trayed the sorrow of his heart, and the 
king asked him concerning the cause, 
‘‘ Why should not my countenance be 
sad,” said the prophet, ‘* when the 
city, the place of my fathers’ sepul- 
chres, lieth waste, and the gates there- 
of are consumed with fire.” 

The Lord remembered Nehemiah’s 
prayer, and put it into the King’s 
heart not only to receive his petition 
favourably, but to give him a commis- 
sion to do the desirable work, and to 
this end furnished him with every fa 
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cility to pursue his journey, and with 
authority to procure materials for the 
work at the royal expense. Thus was 
the good hand of his God upon him. 
Arrived at the beloved city, he 


found those who were exceedingly | 


‘grieved that there was come a man 


to seek the welfare of the children of | 


Isracl.”” In the silence and solitude 
of night, attended by a few who felt 
with him, he went abroad to survey 
the wide waste of broken walls and 
ruined temples. He passed from gate 
to gate, by this way and by that, in 
the faithful but heart-rending exami- 
nation of the extent of the ruin. In 
due time he disclosed the purpose of 
his mission, and called on all of like 
mind with himself, regarding the 
matter, to build the wall and remove 


their reproach. To encourage them | 
in this, he made known to them the 


favour which he had found in the eyes 
of God and of the king; and they’at 
once exclaimed, *‘ Let us rise and 
build;” and they strengthened their 
hands for this good work. When de- 
rision and censure were cast upon 
their design, the prophet said—‘*‘ the 
God of Heaven, He will prosper us, 
therefore, we his servants will arise and 
build; but ye who are disposed to ri- 
dicule and reproach us, have no por- 
tion, nor right, nor memorial in Jeru- 
salem.” 

No moral ruin can be more com- 
plete than that in which sin has in- 
volved the human soul. It has no 
defence in itself against the invasion of 
its most subtle and cruel enemies.— 
Those who can look at the sad condi- 
tion, with the shuddering conscious- 
ness that it was once that of their own 
souls, know something of the misery 
and danger that attend it. Many per- 
sons of refined taste, elevated charac- 
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ter, great wealth and distinction, and 
far advanced in science and learning, 
if they should see this statement, 
would consider it a very unjust repre- 
sentation of the matter; and might, 
perhaps, pity the weakness which 
could give it credit or currency. Soon, 
however, all our speculations on the 
subject will end, and the dream of life 
being past, we shall see for ourselves 
how near, and in what way, sin can ap- 
proach holiness. 

There are those who think they see 
the walls that are broken down, and 
the gates that have been burned with 
fire; and such betake themselves with 
prayer and supplication to the king of 
Zion, whose heart is filled with in- 
tense love, and with purposes of bound- 
less grace: They spread the grief 
and burden of their souls before Him, 
and ask his favour while they attempt 
to build up the ruin on the immovea- 
ble foundation, and create around it a 
strong tower and a sure defence. 

Often do they in secret silence 
mourn over the desolation, while they 
lift up their cry to Him in whom is al! 
their strength and hope. At the out- 
set of their work, they will find those 
who will be exceedingly grieved at 
any effort that seeks the welfare of 
the children of Israel, and they will 
assail it with derision, scandal and con- 
tempt, while they ask, ‘* What do 
these feeble Jews?”? What will their 
skill and labour avail in the restora- 
tion of that crumbled wall, and those 
mouldering temples and sepulchres, 
which it lately protected. All that 
the eye rests upon calls forth the ex- 
clamation— 


Oh Judah fall’n, oppress’d by grief and shame, 
*Tis from thy ruins that we learn thy fame. 


And can these few labourers think of 
restoring strength, and grandeur, and 
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happiness, to the once renowned city 
Jerusalem! 

But the voice of that little band 
says—‘‘ the God of heaven, He will 
prosper US; THEREFORE, we, his ser- 
yants, will arise and build.” 

Here is the spring of all their ener- 
gies—the life of all their hopes—the 
source of all their strength. This is 
the God in which the Sunday-school 
teacher trusts, when, feeble and un- 
skilful as he is, he enters upon the la- 
bour of restoring the soul of a child 
from the ruin in which sin has involvy- 
ed it, to the favour and image of its 
Creator. 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
PSALMODY. 


Mr. Editor,—In the following re- 
marks, 1 propose to show that a gene- 
ral reformation in the style of psalmo- 
dy is necessary; and that Sunday- 
schools can do much towards effecting 
it. I shall take it for granted, that 
your readers acknowledge church mu- 
sic to be an institution, calculated in 
its true nature to elevate the devotions 
of the pious worshipper. It is also 
an institution which contemplates the 
existence of a high degree of spirituali- 
ty. The language of the psalms seems 
in general to presuppose an elevated 
state of the affections; and often it re- 
quires a higher commitment of the 
soul before God, than is generally 
made use of, in the language of social 
prayer. In the latter exercise we of- 
ten approach (to our shame be it spo- 
ken,) without much real preparation 
of heart, or fixedness of attention. 
We rather implore the influences of 
the Spirit than profess to feel their 
power. The psalmist, however, bursts 
forth at once in the fulness of his sub- 
ject, as if his heart was already kin- 
dled. He sometimes appeals directly 
to God in this respect—‘** My heart is 
inditing a good matter.” ‘* My heart 
is not haughty.” ‘* My heart is fixed, 
O God, my heart ts fixed.” 

But this is not all, The same themes 








_ heightening its character. 


rished. 
_ sity that it should be changed. That 
our psalmody has lost its original pow- 
| er over the affections, is evident, from 





of song are still in use; and from the 


_ earliest specimens of Jewish minstrel- 


sy down to the third century of the 


christian era, the art of music was lit- 


tle more or less in effect than a spe- 
cies of refined delivery superadded to 
sacred poetry, for the purpose of 
This, let 
it be remembered, was its nature, not 


_ only when the art was instituted, but 
_ ever afterwards, till the days of papal 


superstition. This was uniformly its 
nature whenever the institution flou- 
Nor was there ever a neces- 


the simple fact that the churches are 
now virtually singing in a dead lan- 
guage: but to suppose that its power 
cannot be regained, is nothing less 
than to impeach the wisdom of the 


| great Founder of the institution. Let 


the art be stripped of its most obvious 


_ abuses, and cultivated in a christian 
| manner on simple and efficient prin- 
ciples, and a reform will be found 


practicable. 

But what is required in the propos- 
ed method of cultivation’ We answer 
a good voice, a correct ear, and a dis- 
tinct and impassioned enunciation, as- 
sociated with christian feeling, exam- 
ple and management,—both while 


_ teaching and while singing for the im- 


mediate purposes of devotion. 
It is not true, that a good voice and 


| a good ear are the exclusive work of 


nature. Multitudes who never learn 
to sing, might have easily been taught 
while young; and this is one argument 
in favour of commencing the work in 
Sabbath-schools. 

A distinct enunciation is obtained 
with little difficulty, if only a few 
things are carefully observed. For 
instance, it is only the vowels that can 
be sung, while the consonants are to 
be uttered as in speech, yet with pe- 
culiar force and distinctness. Let a 
series of monosyllables first be prac- 
tised separately till every letter is 
heard, every error being corrected at 
the moment of its occurrence. Next 
take a single line of poetry, and form 


| syllables into words, correcting mis- 


takes as before. Then take two lines 
or a whole stanza, first aiming at more 
distinctness, and afterwards at accent 
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and emphasis, such as the sense ma 


require. These exercises should often | 
be repeated in a varied manner, and | 
mingled with recitations of the rudi- | 
ments and other practical exercises, | 
al] on the monitorial plan, and all oc- | 


casionally diversified by singing psalms 
and hymns in such manner as the pu- 
ils may be able. 


The last step in the process of in- | 
struction isto give the right character | 


to this musical language. Here the 
emphasis in the grand engine is to be 
employed. 


line— 

“ Place that awful scene before us.” 
Or, 

“ Deep horror then my vitals froze.” 


An emphasis which is commenced 
suddenly in a loud manner, and after- 
wards rapidly diminished, is applica- 
ble to emotions of a joyous character; 
while the same emphasis inverted is 
applied to passages of irony, boasting, 
exaltation, contempt, &c. There is 

et another kind of emphasis formed 
by the union of the two last, in such 
manner as to produce a swell and di- 
minish. The voice commences and 
ends in the softest manner, but is loud 
in the midst of the note. This empha- 
sis is calculated to call forth the ten- 
derest emotions of the soul. 

The faculty of thus varying the cha- 
racter of the emphasis is readily ac- 
quired even by children, To reduce 
it properly to practice requires time, 

atience, and discrimination. Even 
ere the work may be accomplished on 
the monitorial plan, and a whole school 
may often engage simultaneously in 
the exercises. When the details of 
the art are brought thus far, then the 
words are to be taken in hand in re- 
ference to their spiritual character. 
Not that this exercise will have been 
entirely neglected at any former pe- 
riod: but now it must be taken up in 
earnest, and prosecuted so uniformly 
as to occasion associations, not to say 
habits, of deep solemnity. Here isa 
place to press briefly and forci- 

ly the great doctrines and duties of 


the Gospel; and if this special work 


In general, a plain, loud | 
emphasis, without either swell or di- | 
minish of voice, is applied to senti- | 
ments of terror or distress as in the | 


| honoured to be of the number. 











is performed faithfully and ina pray 
ing spirit, we may hope that it will not 
be in vain, either to teachers or seho- 
lars. 

Now what should prevent Sabbath- 
schools from taking up this work im- 
mediately? Is it not adelightful work? 
Is there not need of reform in the 
churches where this service, for want 
of proper enunciation, is not only now 
performed ina dead language, but is 
almost literally converted into a piece 
of mummery? Look abroad over the 
face of our worshipping assemblies 
Do you find the singing an exercise 
peculiarly spiritual? Far from it. The 
spiritually minded have very generally 
abandoned the art, and given up the 
management to the ‘* armies of the 
aliens.” In ancient times, cultivation 
emanated from the schools of the pro- 
phets. Whence does it now emanate’ 
Once the great, the wise, and the 
holy were employed as minstrels, and 
kings and princes thought themselves 
Now, 
how has the art become degraded in 
the public apprehension! ‘Too often 


| the great have been ashamed of it; the 
_ wise have despised it, and the holy 
_ have withdrawn from it, as if fearful 
| of pollution. 
| light-minded, the giddy, the profane, 

_ the intemperate, the disbelieving, and 

| too often the acknowledged “* enemies 
_ of the cross of Christ,’”’ have been ini- 
| tiated into the art, and many of them 


On the other hand, the 


have become chief minstrels in the 
temple of the Most High. 

How evident is it then, that there 
must be a redeeming influence? The 
work must be begun. Children who 
have nothing to unlearn, and no pre- 
judice to be eradicated, are the easi- 
est subjects to be wrought upon; and 
Sabbath-schools the fittest instruments 
perhaps to commence the work. 

The task here proposed is not very 
difficult. It does not require in teach- 
ers any thing like a regular musical 
education. A very little knowledge 
of the art, connected with good prac- 
tical sense, will suffice for the under- 
taking. 

Nor am I here proposing the adop- 
tion of an untried experiment. The 
system has been carried into execu- 
tion successfully in several recent in- 
stances. Even Infant schools have 
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been found to make the experiment 
with success. Some few facilities have 
been already afforded. Three or four 
distinct systems of the rudiments- of 
music have been published within the 
limits of our Sabbath-school operations; 
and though neither of them contains 
every thing which is desirable, proba- 
bly any one would for a time subserve 
the desired purpose. A TracHen, 





WHAT WAS TO HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


Some of the Annual Reports from 
our Auxiliaries advert to the fact, that 
children who do not attend a weck- 
day school at all, but do attend the 
Sunday-school, are better educated, 
more intelligent, docile, and manage- 
able, than those who attend a week- 
day school regularly, and neglect to 
attend the Sunday-school. One re- 
port states this seeming phenomenon 
nearly in the foregoing language, and 
we could easily fill the pages of one 
number of our Magazine with the rea- 
sons, bearings, and consequences of 
this interesting result. It must be our 
object, however, at present, to sug- 
gest to our readers a single view of 
the case as it really is. 

Let the melancholy history of week- 
day school children be told. Begin at 
home, where the impatient mother or 
servant longs for a quiet hour, and 
blesses the sound of the clock or 
school-bell that summons the noisy 
ones away. A pettish voice calls them 
from their sports. They are seized by 
the arm or head; and quickly the wa- 
ter is applied, and then follows the 
harsh wiper; and when the irksome 
process of scrubbing is finished, the 
irritation of some unseen scratch or 
wound has drawn forth a cry, which 
is designed to be hushed by a slap or 
a snap. The hat is then violently 


thrust upon the head, or the bonnet 


li 


—_—-— 


SO 





tied with furious haste, and the door 
being opened, as if for the expulsion 
of some odious animal, we hear a 
shrill voice, saying —* There, go along 
with you, and don’t let me hear any 
more of your noise—go along, I say; 
and Jesse, if she cries, do you tell me, 
and I willwhip her when she comes 


’ } 


home.” Jesse, in haste to gain time 
for play, pulls the child along by main 
strength, or perhaps runs forward to 
frighten her with the thought of being 
left behind. 


she reaches the 


Thus fretted and vexed, 
school-house. In- 
stead of being comforted there with 
the sound of a mild voice and persua- 
sive words, she is either neglected, or 
seized by the arm and cast into the 
nearest vacant seat. A ragged and 
dirty book is now opened, and the 
painful poring of the eye, dim with 
vain tears, is begun. The unmeaning 
letters, words and sentences soon run 
into confusion, and the abuse at home, 
the sorrows by the way, and the pros- 
pect before her, are alike forgotten in 
the happy forgetfulness of sleep. Day 
after day, and month after month, 
these scenes are acted over; and 
though in maturer years, there is art 
enough to conceal offences, or cun- 
ning enough to evade punishment, 
still we find the house continues to be 


a manufactory of bad tempers, and 


| the school-room a work-shop of turn- 


ing boys and girls into magpies— 
Those stately, worthless animals, 
That ply the tongue and wag the head, 
All flutter, pride and talk. 

But how is it on the Sabbath, It 
comes, indeed, in all its quietness, but 
it brings to no school the noisy gang 
of children. The washing and wiping 
process being unnecessary for ‘* home 
effect,” the whole tribe is turned out 
into the dirty yard, to vegetate in open 
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air; and no voice calls to them, nor 
does any step approach them, unless 
peradventure to quiet a riot, prevent 
bloodshed, or drive them under cover. 

It would not be difficult to show the 
original of this picture in almost any 
street or neighbourhood in town or 
country. We will not say how large 
is the proportion of children who are 
thus ‘‘ bred to learning;”’ but, unless 
we have been very partial or unfortu- 
nate in our observation, something 
like half may be a safe estimate, and 
what the other half would become by 
six months’ association with these, we 
leave to the observer of human nature 
to predict. 

Turning completely around, we see 
a Sunday scholar to whom the week 
has been a season of labour or priva- 
tion, and who has no access to a place 
of daily instruction. He associates 
with the duties of his school, the still 
day, the new or the best dress, and 
the cleanly person. He chooses to go, 
and is with difficulty restrained from 
going too soon—he is greeted with 
the pleasant look and kind voice of a 
teacher—persuasion and mildness are 
the instruments employed to control 
him—the law of his most Merciful Fa- 
ther in heaven is made the rule of his 
conduct. If he does well, he is ap- 
proved; if otherwise, he is gently 
but earnestly reminded of his obliga- 
tions, his privileges, and his accounta- 
bility to God. The solemn prayer— 
the song of praise—the charge of 
books—the new exercise—the visiters 
—the Sunday-school notices—the ser- 
vices of the church--—these all give va- 
riety and interest to the passing hours; 
and with happy faces and glad steps 
they enter and leave the place of in- 
struction; and thus every Sabbath sun 
goes down a witness that it has been 











a pleasant, if not a profitable day, to 
the thousands who have passed it in a 
Sunday-school room. 

We have only room to ask, which 
of these two groups should we ap- 
proach to select an intelligent, well- 
educated, docile child? To which 
should we look for the desirable fruits 
of education? 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN. 


Boys. ‘To our eyes are now unfolding 
Wonders, that the saints of old 
Long’d to see, without beholding— 

Kept for us the joy untold. 
Girls. Hark! upon our ear is stealing 
God’s own pure and blessed word, 
To our raptur’d souls revealing 
Jesus Christ our glorious Lord. 
Boys. Kings desired to see His glory— 
Long desired to see Him reign;— 
Wish'd to hear His wondrous story, 
But their wishes were in vain. 
Girls. Seers with their prophetic finger 
Pointed to their Saviour God, 
Longed upon the earth to linger, 
That their ears might hear His word. 


Chorus. Glory to the God of Heaven, 
Who, to our own infant tongues, 
Such a wondrous theme has giv’n,— 
Such a subject for our songs! 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1829. 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


Let the opposers of divine revela- 
tion speculate about the efficacy of its 
influence, and the obligation imposed 
by its commands; and while they are 
questioning at the blessed effects of 
Sunday-school instruction, I will bless 
God for such evidence as the follow- 
ing :— 

A few Sundays ago, I visited a Sun- 
day Infant School in this city, when a 
conversation ensued between myself 
and one of the little scholars, aged 
about four years, in substance as fol- 
lows:-— 

Visiter. Well, my little boy, I sup- 
pose you never play on Sunday’ 
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Scholar. No, Sir. 

V. Why don’t you play? 

S. Because God says I must not 
play on the Sabbath day. 

V. Do you ever goto Church on 
Sunday’? 

S. Yes, sir. 

V. What do you do when you go 
to Church? 

S. Why I try to pray—andI pray 
every morning. 

V. To whom do you pray’ 

S. I pray to God. 

V. What do you pray for? 

S. I pray to God to give me a new 
heart. 

V. But cannot your father or your 
mother give you a new heart? 

S. No, sir, but God can. 

V. But do you feel sorry for being 
bad? 

S. Yes, sir. 

V. What do you do when you feel 
sorry? 

S. Why, when I am naughty and 
cry, I pray to God tomake me a good 
child. 

V. Can you sing? 

S. No, sir, but I will try and learn. 

V. Where do the angels sing? 

S. They sing in heaven; my grand- 
mother has gone to heaven, and I ex- 
pect to go there too when I die. 

This is a single, incidental specimen 
of the effects of Infant school instruc- 
tion. 

Where is the person who has visit- 
ed these little nurseries of Zion, whose 
heart has not been warmed, when lis- 
tening to the interesting answers and 
questions upon the simple, yet blessed 
truths of the Bible. Truly, even now, 
out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings God hath perfected praise. L. 

Philadelphia, May 19, 1829. 





MISSIONARIES AND MONTHLY CONCERT. 


A man must have eyes that see not, 
and ears that hear not, to be ignorant 
of the amazing capacity of Sunday- 
schools to change the moral character 
of a generation. That the warm in- 
fluences of the sun should quicken 
vegetation, and that showers of rain 
should give fresh verdure to the earth, 











effect to cause, than that religious 
truth, properly impressed on the heart 
of a child, will, with God’s blessing, 
completely change its character. The 
child, the parent, the neighbour, the 
voter, the ruler, religiously educated, 
cannot resemble, in his moral qualities 
and characteristics, a man, who (so 
far as religion is concerned) is entirely 
uneducated. We speak here only of 
the relations of time. 
In its simplest and least expensive 
form, the prevailing system of reli- 
gious education in this country has 
blessings in its right hand and in its 
left, to scatter in rich profusion, upon 
all who will receive them. In the 
rudest spot that is inhabited by the 
children of men, and with nothing at 
hand to facilitate the operation, or to 
interest the eye, or gratify the curiosi- 
ty, the Sunpar-scuoor is capable of 
elevating, enlightening and improving 
man in every relation and condition of 
life. Show us a circle of moral and 
intellectual beings in pagan or chris- 
tian lands, and give to them and us a 
common language, whether it be of 
signs or sounds, and we will find in 
them a moral nature, uniting and bind- 
ing them to the God of heaven and 
earth for ever and ever. And, how- 
ever degraded and corrupted, it can 
be exalted by simple instruction, fol- 
lowed, with God’s blessing, to the 
love and contemplation of objects 
which the angels and spirits in heaven 
love to contemplate. This is the sim- 
pleand unpretending institution, whose 
influence we wish to extend, and for 
this purpose we want suitable persons 
to go in person and introduce it where- 
ever it may be desired. 
The man of charity, in whose tongue 
is the law of kindness, who loves chil- 





is not more the natural succession of 


dren, and is willing to be spent in the 
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service of his Lord, will (with a pro- 
mised blessing) make the wilderness 
and the solitary place glad, It isa 
mission for which the eloquence of 
the pulpit, or the gift of tongues, or 
the graces of the court, are not requi- 
sites. 

In procuring and employing such 
men, some expense must be incurred. 
Miracles to multiply loaves and fishes 
are not to be expected orasked. Who 
shall be burdened with the contribu- 
Surely none know so well the 
value of the blessings to be lent as the 
managers, teachers and children in the 
schools, whose eyes see, and whose 
hearts feel their influence; and none 
owe so much to the cause as the pa- 


tion? 


rents who have been assisted in the 
most difficult and responsible of their 
duties, by the voluntary and unrequited 
kindness of others. We are persuaded 
that there can be no difference of opi- 
nion between us and our readers on 
these points. If it should be said that 
the labour and self-denial of teaching 
is enough, this will not preclude pa- 
rents and children (whose whole con- 
nexion with the ‘school is privilege) 
from the opportunity to give. 

As to time and place, it may safely 
be said, that the Montruty Concert 
is among the most suitable of them. 
When parents, teachers and children 
are assembled, with one accord, though 
in various places throughout the Chiris- 
tian world, to bless God for Sunday- 
schools, and to implore his continued 
favour towards them, we must look to 
their assemblies for the acceptable 
memorial of prayers and alms, 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Editor,—-It has been a subject 
of frequent discussion among teach- 


| give his views of the matter. 








| ers, whether children, however re- 


fractory, should, under any circum. 
stances, be expelled froma Sabbath- 
school. Some teachers are desirous 
of retaining an unruly scholar at all 
hazards, and without regarding the 
danger to which the other members of 
their classes are thereby exposed, ra- 
ther than expel him, While, on the 
other hand, there are those who think 
it avery small matter to dismiss a child 
for even slight offences, and perhaps 
for a first offence against the rules of 
the school. 

Time and experience will, I trust, 
suggest many improvements in Sun- 
day-school discipline. I am led to 
these remarks from some occurrences 
when on a visit to a school afew weeks 
ago. It appeared that two ofthe boys 
had misbehaved, and were, of course, 
by their bad example, injuring the 
rest of their class. The school was 
called to order, and the usual exercises 
suspended by the superintendent. He 
then informed the children that some- 
thing was about to take place quite 
unusual among them, but which, he 
regretted, was exceedingly necessary. 
After some very appropriate remarks, 
the two boys were called up to the 
head of the room, in view of the whole 
school. Their teacher was then re- 
quested to state the offences of which 
they had been guilty, and every other 
teacher in the room was desired to 
After- 
wards the superintendent spoke some 
time on the nature of their conduct, 
and the consequences that might re- 
sult from it. ‘And now, children,” 
said he, addressing the whole school, 
‘*what shall we do with these boys. 
Shall they be expelled or not. I want 
every child who isin favour of their 
expulsion to rise.” 

The children in favour of this course 
rose, and strange to say, there were 
nine only out of about 180, who were 
in favour of this course. The super- 
intendent then inquired what was to 
be cone with the two boys—they 
ought not to be suffered to injure 
those around them. ‘“ Try them a 
little longer,” was the answer—and ac- 
cordingly they were permitted to re- 
main on trial for six weeks longer, in 
hope of some reformation in their con- 
duct. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, I am of opinion 
that some proceedings of the same 
kind might be generally adopted with 
regard to scholars whose conduct is 
improper. It is certain children are 
suffered to continue in many of our 
schools without being publicl, admon- 
ished where they deserve to be so, or 
expelled when ail hopes of their re- 
formation is at an end; and even when 
expulsion is the course adopted, the 
offender is hurried through'the door, 
without making his disgrace a salutary 
lesson to those that remain. The above 
scene was solemn and impressive on 
the minds of those who witnessed it, 
anil may serve to convey some new 
idea, or suggest some mode for the 
treatment of unruly scholars, which 
will perhaps be beneficial. It is with 
this hope that Isend it to you. R. 


MISSIONAL Y’S APPEAL. 


We hope * Ministers and Churches” 
will hear the following appeal; and 
we are almost sure, that Sunday-school 


teachers will not hear it vain. Our eye 


passes over their noble army. Their 
opportunity to give, and labour, and 


pray, will soon be past. Is there none 


among them who will take the lead in 
adopting some efficient and systematic 
mode of supplying means to support 
Sunday-school missionaries. 


** Ohio, April 10, 1829. 
**“No man, who has not ‘surveyed 
with his own eyes this highly interest- 
ing field for Salbath-school efforts, 
can form an adequate idea of its im- 
portance. Sabbath-schools well con- 
ducted will never extensively exist at 
the West, until every place is visited 
by an agent from your Society. Home 
missionaries are needed, and are doing 
much good, Bibles and tracts circu- 
lated here are, and will, no doubt, 
continue to be extensively useful. But 
I cannot but regard the Sabbath-school 
cause here as one of primary import- 
ance. It is among the children that 
the work of reformation must begin. 
Missionaries may preach to old and 
hardened sinners, yet but few of them 
Vor. VI.—26 
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will hear and repent. Bibles may be 
placed in their houses, and Tracts 
read in their hearing, but, after all, 
the church will never be extensively 
enlarged in the great valley of the 
Mississippi, till a ge we ration comes out 
from the Sabhath-school to take their 
seats around the table of our Lord, 
After all, the work is resting on the 
shoulders of your Socie ty—the all im- 
portant work of building the spiritual 
temple of Jehovah in these western 
wilds. Can you not immediately send 
out two or three faithful, persevering 
agents? Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and so much of this state as has not 
been visited, are fields ripe for the 
harvest. Will not some of our young 
men from the Theological Seminaries 


' at the East, engage in this laborious, 


yet most delightful work?’ Will not 
the churches in that section of our 


country furnish you with funds suffi- 


Ir 
Can you not make an 


cient to sustain the enterprise? 
MUST BE DONE. 


| appeal to ministers and churches, 





through your Magazine, that will 
cause every bosom on that side the 
mountains, to heave with emotion—to 
sigh, and pray, and bestow their cha- 
rities or their labours in behalf of Sab- 
bath-schools at the West. 

There are a sufficient number of in- 
telligent Christians to engage in teach- 
ing and sustaining Sabbath-schools in 
this part of the country, but they are 
unacquainted with them, and they 
need an agent to arouse them. 

Every day this work is delayed ren- 
ders it more difficult—and souls in the 
meantime, are passing by thousands 
beyond that period in life which fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for dispel- 
ling ignorance and planting the seeds 


| of morality, virtue, and religion.” 





PRINCETON, (N. J.) 5. 8 UNION. 


This Union reports 50 schools—442 
teachers, and 3158 scholars, About 25 
schools are supposed to have been in 
operation through the year. It is stat- 


| edin this report that some clergymen 


refuse their co-operation, because, they 
say, that there ts no warrant for Sun- 
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day-schools in Scripture! Five hun- 
dred dollars are pledged for the sup- 
port of an agent the following year. 
Perhaps there never was a time, says 
the report, when the Princeton Union 
was more attached to the Parent So- 
ciety, or when her approbation has 
been more warmly or knowingly be- 
stowed. ‘The cause of Sunday-schools 
was never more prosperous there than 
at the present time. Such sentiments 
the Parent Society always most cor- 
dially reciprocates, and she has no 
greater joy than in the prosperity of 
her auxiliaries. 


LIFE OF ELIOT. 


We have just published an interest- 
ing memoir of this early and devoted 
missionary. It makes a volume of 156 
pages, and contains a concise history 
of the difficulty and success of his la- 
bour. His early history, and the mi- 
nute circumstances connected with his 
removal to this country, cannot be trac- 
ed; but there is evidence enough of 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by the civil and religious community 
of which he was a distinguished mem- 
ber. 

As a proof of the confidence of the 
civil authority, we cannot forbear to 
insert the following quaint record.— 
«* The commissioners being informed, 
and dewly considering Mr. Eliot’s 
godly zeal and great care and conti- 
newed paynes in teaching the Indians 
what may conserve their spiritual and 
everlasting good, and hoping that the 
God of spirits and of all grace, hath, 
and will, open and prepare some of 
their hearts to embrace the truth in 
Joue and sincerity. Upon his mocion, 
(notwithstanding all former aduice, 
the strict obscruance whereof they still 








recommend to the colonies,) they con- 
sent that twoe guns, with all suitable 
prouisions, not exceeding twoe poundes 
of powther and sixe poundes of shot for 
each gunne per annum, (each gunne 
being first by his direction, soe marked 
that he may knowe it from all others) 
be by him disposed, either by guifte 
or leaue, to such Indians as he shall 
choose, by them to be vsed as he shall 
upwoynte, but not to be alianated for 
any price or consideration whatsoever 
this graunte to be onely for tryall, an 
to be recalled when any enconvenien 
cie shall apeare.”” Note in margin— 
** John Brown approves not of this 
allowance, but thinks it enconvenient 
19th, 7th mo, 1648,” 

Mr. Eliot was settled at Roxbury, 
(Mass.) Nov. 5, 1632, and came from 
England with the company that origi- 
His parents 
were exemplary for their piety, and 
the first impressions of their child on 
religious subjects were made by the 
preaching of the venerable and ‘ ju- 
dicious” Hooker. 


nally settled that town. 


These impressions 
he never lost. 

How strange seems the language 
of the British legislature, as we read 
it in the act of Parliament of July 27, 
1649.—** Whereas, the Commons of 
England assembled in Parliament have 
received certain intelligence, &c. that 
certain of the heathen natives, &c. do 
now call on the name of the Lord, 
and give great testimony of the favour 
of God drawing them from death and 
darkness to the light and life of the 
glorious gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
appeareth (among many other things) 
by their constant prayers morning and 
evening in their families, expressed in 
all appearance with much devotion 
and zeal of heart;—all which consider- 
ed, &c. we rejoice and give glory to 
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God; p. 56. &c.” The act proceeds 
to ordain a general collection for the 
furthering of so good a work. Ina 
more enlightened age, it has been pro- 
posed in the legislature of one of the 
free and independent states of Ameri- 
ca, to prohibit, by law, the usual mea- 
sures for obtaining from those who are 
willing to give, the means of further- 
ing good works. 

The spirit that lived in Eliot, and 
appeared conspicuously in all his ways, 
This is the 
engine which the world sees nothing 
of, but which it is the best policy to 


was the spirit of prayer. 


work with when great things are to 
be accomplished. P. 138. 

We will only add to this brief no- 
tice of the work a single paragraph, 
which exhibits a rare specimen of 
simple eloquence, and contains an eu- 
logy, to which no words can add force 
When Mrs. E. died, her 
aged husband, who very rarely wept, 
stood with tears over her coffin, be- 


or beauty. 


fore a large company of people who 
attended her funeral, and said—** Here 
lies my dear, faithful, pious, prudent, 
prayerful wife: I shall go to her, and 
she not return to me. P. 143. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV. SAMUEL 
PEARCE, A. M. 

With extracts from some of his most 

interesting letters; to which is added, 

a brief memoir of Mrs. Pearce. Com- 

piled by Andrew Fuller, D. D. and 

revised by the Committee of Publi- 


cation. 


This is one Of our new publications 
advertised in the June number. We 
think it is well calculated to illustrate 
the spirit of se/f-devotion, by which 
we mean not the devotion of thoughts, 











and plans, and desires to se/f, but the 
devotion of se/f to plans, desires and 
thoughts, for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The work from 
which this concise memoir has been 
prepared, was compiled by one who 
was well fitted to preserve, in great 
perfection, the spirit of devotedness 
to God, and it was this spirit that cha- 
racterized whatever Samuel Pearce 
Such passages of his life, 
and such productions of his heart and 
fancy, have been selected, as are best 
calculated to show him ¢éo the world 
precisely as he was in the world. 

Mr. P. was born 1766, and his father 
was living a year or two since in the 
exemplary discharge of the duties of a 
deacon, in the Baptist Church at Ply- 
mouth, England, 


did or said. 


in the earlier part 
of his life, before he was nine years 
old, his grandfather, with whom he 
then lived, endeavoured to make some 
religious impression on his mind, but 
without any present success. -At the 
age of sixteen, however, he heard a 
sermon which excited him to serious 
consideration; and he tells, upon are- 
view of that period of his life, that the 
change in his views, feelings and con- 
duct, was so evident to himself, that 
he could no more doubt its being from 
God, than he could doubt of his own 
existence, for he had the witness in 
himself. 

A circumstance occurred in connex- 
ion with this event, w hich isa fine iL 
With all the 
ardour of his soul did he enter upon 
the Christian race, and in accordance 
with a suggestion of the excellent Dr. 
Doddridge,* he made a formal and 
solemn -dedication of himself, in writ- 


lustration of character. 
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* Rise and Progress of Relgion in 
the Soul, chap. xvi. 
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ing, to God’s service and glory, and 
this he signed with his own blood. So- 


lemn and sealed as his covenant was, | 


he found daily occasion to mourn over 
its violations, With seeming indigna- 
tion against himself for having trust- 
ed to such a covenant to preserve 
him from the ways of sin, he took the 
paper with him to the roof of his fa- 
ther’s house, and tearing it in small 
pieces, scattered it to the winds. 

He did not leave a false refuge 
without seeking a better; and, in re- 
liance upon the atoning blood of 
Christ, he found the comfort, and 
strength, and safety which he needed. 

The warmth of his attachment to 
those he loved could neither be con- 
cealed nor feigned, and a beautiful ex- 
pression of it is given at the close of a 
letter to his wife, dated Sept. 2, 1794. 

His *‘ passion for missions” (as he 
denominates the love of that cause) 
was the ruling passion of his soul. In 
all his plans, he gave a mission to In- 
dia the chief place, until the failure of 
his health forbade all hope of his un- 
dertaking it. ‘‘ The very disposition,” 
he says, ** which, blessed be my Re- 
deemer, he has given me to be any- 
thing, do anything, or endure any- 
thing, so that his name might be glo- 
rified, is heaven begun below. Against 
all the hardships of a mission arising 
from my own heart, the nature of the 
country, domestic connexions, disap- 
pointment in my hopes, &c. &e. 
against them all,” he says, “I set over 
these two thoughts—J am God’s ser- 
vant, and God is my friend.” 

In the course of his official labours 
Mr. P. took a slight cold, which, 
through inattention, issued in a con- 
sumption. Though the disease had 
taken deep root, he still discharged 
his professional duties, and even 








preached after it became a labour and 


agony, which he said ** must be felt 
' 


to be conceived of.” During one 


| whole year, from October 1798, con- 


sumption prosecuted its wasting work, 


_though he seems to have been the 
last to suspect his danger. 


He had 
once dreaded the thought of dying by 
this disease, but all fear left him when 


| he found that this was the death by 


which he was to glorify God. With 
patience, and cheerfulness, and joy, he 
submitted himself to the will of his Hea- 
venly Father. In the early stage of his 
sickness, he could say—** All is well, 
brother, all is well, for time and for 
eternity; my soul rejoices in the ever- 
lasting covenant ordered in all things 
? and in the last hour of his 
life he said—** The nearer I draw to 


and sure;’ 


my dissolution, the happier Iam. It 
can scarcely be called an affliction, it 
is so counterbalanced with joy.” 

We hope this interesting volume 
will find immediate circulation, and 
that it will be the means of stirring up 
many to follow the faith of this godly 
man, considering the end of his con- 
versation,—* Jesus Curist, the same 


yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


A GOOD REPORT. 


Extract from a letter addressed to one of the Ma- 
nagers of the American S. S. Union, by a 
Clergyman in the country. 


“On Saturday evening I received 
a most gratifying token of your kind 
remembrance of me, in the shape of a 
certificate of life-membership in the 
A. 8. S. Union. You have my sincere 
thanks for conferring upon me a pri- 
vilege, which, while it increases my 
responsibility to my Master, will en- 
large my enjoyments. As only one 


| copy of the S. S. Magazine is taken 


among us, I scarcely ever see it; and, 
consequently, many suggestions use- 


| ful to myself and others, never come 
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under my inspection. But now I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing the 
minds and doings of those who are 
most active in supporting an institu- 
tion, which, as I told my people a few 

Sabbaths ago, I c onsider a signal inter- 
position of “God? s mercy in these de ge- 
nerate times, to supply, to a certain 
degree, the unfaithfulness of parents, 
and the defects of our common schools; 
purify society in its sources, and pre- 
serve us as a nation and a christian 

eople from destruction. 

We have a little school which meets 
weekly in the church, comprising 
about 50 scholars. We observe the 
Teachers’ Monthly Concert, and the 
children and parents are invited to at- 
tend with us. On these occasions I 
address them, and feel it to be a de- 
lightful oath S and a season, | trust, 
of real profit. e have no decided 
cases of conversion among our pupils 
as yet, but a few of them are serious 
and tender, and encourage our hopes 
that ere long, we shall see greater 
things than these.” 





SCHOOLS IN CINCINNATI. 


Extract from a letter dated Cincinnati, (Ohio,) 
isth May, 1829. 


Dear Sir,—Yesterday (Sabbath) af- 
ternoon, the scholars, teachers and su- 
perintendents of the seven Sabbath- 
schools which are under the patron- 
age, chiefly, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, assembled at the 
church for the purpose of being ad- 
dressed by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Wile 
son. The children, in number about 
700, with the teachers, occupied the 
body pews; the superintendents were 
seated in the aisles, and a numerous 
audience filled the wall pews and gal- 
leries of this spacious house. The : ap- 
pearance of the children was gratify- 
ing, and a large number of them be- 
longed to the wealthy and influential 
families of this place. The exercises 
commenced with singing a hymn from 
the American Sunday-School hymn 
book, followed by prayer. After the 
singing of another hymn, the children, 
the teachers, and superintendents, and 
patrons, were severally and appropri- 
ately addressed by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, It appears that one year apo, 





there was under the care of this church 
one Sabbath-school only; the number 
is now seven, including a large and 
prosperous African scliool for children 
and adults. ‘These schools embrace 
more than 1000 scholars, instructed 
by 132 2 supe rintendents and teachers. 
The respective libraries contain in all 
317 volumes; these libraries, since the 
establishment here of a depository of 
the American S. S. Union, are increas- 
ing. The schools are also furnished 
with the usual requisites, Bibles, Tes 
aE aa &e. The monies contribut- 
ed | y the « PONETeE! ation in aid of these 
schools, has, dur ing the last year, €x- 
ceeded 200 dollars. It will rejoice 
your heart to learn, that within that 
space of time, 23 teachers and 22 scho- 
lars have made a credible profession 
of religion. Addressing the patrons 
of the schools, the speaker said— 
‘Were it possible you could regret 
that you have contributed of your 
substance for this cause, I w ould say 
to you, examine these children and 
youth on the lessons which they have 
committed, and the instructions they 
have imbibed,—observe the order and 
regularity of their schools—go to the 
Sabbath-school depository and exa- 
mine, and carefully read those instruc- 
tive and interesting books, which are 
prepared for them,—think of the va- 
lue of a soul, and of the number of 
those who have, as we trust, embraced 
in these schools the Lord Jesus, and 
then say whether you do not rejoice 
in the privilege allotted you, of for- 
warding this noble work.’’ It is not 
easy to convey to you, dear sir, the 
effect which this most interesting as- 
semblage, and the apposite exercises, 
had upon the auditory. I could not 
but bless God that he has permitted 
me to be a Sunday-school teacher, In 
conclusion, | would observe, that the 
Sabbath-school cause is visibly pro- 
gressing throughout this extensive re- 
gion. Lhad heard much of the newly 
awakened spirit of christian enterprise 
prevailing he ‘re, before I left Philadel- 
phia, but the half was not told me. 
There is a demand for instruction 
which must be heeded—a craving for 
living food which will not be denied. 
The cry has gone forth long ago to 
the favoured cities and towns of the 
Atlantic states, from this interesting 
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land, for Bibles, Tracts, and Sunday- 
schools, and Sunday-school books, and 
labourers for the vineyard. 


EASY LESSONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

A child’s book, with this title, has 
been lately published at Hartford, and 
was prepared by a gentleman of that 
city, whose qualifications to instruct in 
this, or any other form, are of the first 
order. 
of the motives and subjects of prayer 
and praise, and a plain exposition of 
the several passages of the form of 
prayer prescribed by our blessed Lord. 
A teacher would find it a profitable 
assistant in making children under- 
stand, and feel, what many of them re- 
peat for years without feeling or 


thought. 


It contains a very simple view 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE. 

In looking over the annual reports 
from various sections of the country, 
we have found several incidental facts 
and suggestions which may, most pro- 
perly, have a place in a Sunday-school 
teacher’s Magazine. We hope every 
superintendent and teacher will give 
them due consideration. 


Duties of Ministers and Parents.— 
The Report of the Richmond and Man- 
chester (Va.) S. S. Union has the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“Connected with this Union is a 
school in which a Juvenile Benevolent 


Society has been formed, for weekly | 
varies | 


cent contributions; the amount 


from 30 to 80 centsa Sabbath. Seve- 


ral small donations have been made | 
to the leading charities of the day, but || 


a considerable amount has been ex- 


pended in furnishing children with | 


shoes and other necessary clothing, 
whose parents were unable to do so.’ 


The Report from the above society | 


says— 
**Our schools have all been visited 











{ by ministers of the gospel during the 


_ year: when they take a still livelier in- 


|| terest inthe subject—are more frequent 
| and familiar in their visits—carefully 


suiting their instructions to the capa- 
city of their auditors; and when pa- 


| rents are more generally co-workers 
with teachers—a still greater amount 
of good will be the result of Sunday- 
| school efforts. 


The latter subject in 
particular, ought to be dwelt upon 


| and pressed home, if possible, upon 


every parent. Many of them, by their 
walk and conversation, and by their 
indifference about the punctual at- 


| tendance of their children, enhance 
' very much the labours of teacfers, 
| whilst they at the same time do their 


children incalculable injury. How can 


/achild bee expected to remember the 


Sabbath day and keep it holy, when 


| his parents are evidently profaning it? 


—or how can a few hours’ instruction 


one day in seven, be reasonably ex- 
| pected to counteract the baneful ef- 
_ fects of six days’ evil example? 


The 
Monthly Concert of Prayer for the first 


| nine months of the year, languished 
exceedingly; teachers by their non- 


attendance too plainly proclaime -d that 
although they might be found in the 


| Sunday-school, yet they could not be 
| found at the mercy-seat. 
| tors fondly hope that evidence may 
| yet be found in those meetings; that 
| all engaged in the Sunday-school cause 


The direc- 


know where their efficiency and 
strength lie. Let the Christian officer 
or teacher in a Sunday-school ask him- 
self seriously, what he expects to ac- 
complish by prayer and exertion szn- 
gly. Let him then inquire of the Bible 
what they can wnitedly accomplish: in 
the service of God, and determine 
whether he can ever allow a slight ex- 
cuse to keep him from the Monthly 
Concert.” 


Early Benevolence.—In addition to 
the above interesting case it may be 
stated, that a juvenile association at 
tached to a Sunday-school in Charles- 
ton, (S. C.) raised in one year up 


| wards of 200 dollars, and appropriated 
it to the great objects of public reli- 
| gious charity. 
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Ministers.—It is spoken of as a sub- 
ject of complaint, among some of the 
schools attached to the Cumberland 
County (Pa.) S. S. Union, that minis- 
ters do not engage with sufficient zeal 
in the good cause. 

Use fulness of a book.—The Char- 
lotte (Chittenden County, Vt.) Sunday- 
school Report mentions, that the read- 
ing of a book or tract, carried home 
by a scholar from the Sunday-school, 
was made the means of exciting the 
attention of a young married woman 
who had recently moved into the 
neighbourhood, and had been unac- 
customed to attend public worship. 
lor several months she gave good evi- 
dence of piety, and then suddenly, but 
triumphantly died. A dying message 
from her to her father led him to seek 
and find a Saviour. 

Fruits. —The Report from a school 
in Norfolk, (Va.) mentions the death 
of three children--one a girl of ten 
years, and the other two, boys of 13 
and 7—all presenting unequivocal evi- 
dence of divine truth and divine grace 
on the hearts of children. The same 
report laments the laxity of parental 
discipline, and suggests it as an inva- 
riable principle, that children show in 
every thing at school, what is their 
discipline in every thing at home. 

Manufacturing Interests.--From the 
Brandywine (Delaware) Manufactur- 
ers’ Sunday-school there is interesting 
intelligence. Many of the children in 
the factories keep their testaments 
and hymn-books open near them, and 
every minute that can be spared from 
their work is devoted to their lessons. 


‘* There are several day-schools in 
our neighbourhood, but the great ma- 


| jority of children being employed in 











manufactories, have but little chance 


In general, none 
\ y Ve ’ cluldren are sent to 
lav-sc! Che elder ones some- 

to go for a few 
months, but tis only when they 
eo, and prevail on 
eir par nts to ‘ant them that indul- 
gence. From this statement it is ob- 
vious, that our school is extremely 
1Sé ful in promoti ra love of know- 

( dge AMON: th childre n,who would 

otherwise be much neglected. The pa- 

re, in a neral, unable to give 
instruction. At the Sunday- 
school thev are ta ight the pre cepts of 

Christianity —their duty to the Maker 

and to their fellow creatures. They 

moreover acquire a love of neatness 
and regularity. Our school has now 
been established thirteen years, and 
we state with much satisfaction, that 
all the pupils who have attended regu- 
larly, for any length of time, have be 
come useful and industrious members 
of socicty a 


Of ALLCIIG 4 iC hale 


rents a 


them 


Superintendents.--The superinten- 
dent of the Sharon (Ct.) Sunday- 
school Union, thinks it impertant to 
the permanent prosperity of Sunday- 
schools, that each school should be 
under the entire control of one indi- 
vidual. Ile mentions it as a prevalent 
practice, to appoint several superin- 
tendents or directors is pernicious, in- 
asmuch as it divides responsibility, and 
exposes to a collision of opinion what 
should be carefully avoided. Every 
superintendent should feel, he thinks, 
that the prosperity of the school un- 
der God depends principally upon his 
own individual efforts. It is the prac- 
tice in this school for the the superin- 
tendent to expound the lesson to the 
school on the Sabbath preceding that 
for which it is assigned. 

Value of a book.——-In a school at- 
tached to the Cincinnati (Ohio) Sun- 


day-School Union, a book taken from 
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the library by a child, was the means 
of bringing the father, a Universalist, 


public profession of his faith in Christ, | 


and thus far to a life of piety. 


large, not more than one in ten of the 


children who are of suitable age, at- 
to a renunciation of his opinions—to a || 


Testimony concerning Missionaries. | 


—-**The idea of a County Union,” || 
says the Anox County (Ohiv) Sunday- | 
School Union Report, “had not been | 


seriously entertained when your agents 
came and suggested the plan, and 
went forward in the execution of it. 
Threefold the amount was raised for 
libraries in each school, than we should 
otherwise have expected, besides 
more schools being established, and a 
system formed for the yet further in- 
If one-half the 


advantages are received from their la- 


crease of the number. 


bours by one-half the counties in Ohio 
that we think we have received, your 
friends and patrons may think them- 
selves well rewarded for affording you 
the means of sending them to this 
western country.” 

Teachers wanted.—The WWest-Ches- 
ter (N. ¥.) County Sunday-School 
Union is auxiliary to the WV. Y. South- 
ern Sunday-School Union, and Hon. 
The Sun- 
day-School Magazine is not taken at 
all, and their greatest difficulty is the 


Wm. Jay is its President. 


want of qualified teachers. There are 
neighbourhoods where there are many 
children, but it is impossible to find 
suitable persons for Sunday-school 
teachers. I believe that there are not 
more than one-third of the children in 
this town (Bedford) who are between 
the ages of 5 and 16, attend any Sun- 
day-schools, and yet there is no town 
in the county, where Sunday-schools 
are better patronized than here. I 


suppose that, taking the county at 





_ma (Alab.) Sunday-School 
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tend Sunday-schools. 

The Spirit of Life-—¥From the Sel. 
Union, 
with which are connected 10 schools, 
63 teachers, and 515 scholars, reports 
that one school stopped during win- 
ter;—*‘ assigned cause, cold weather; 
true cause, cold hearts, and want of 
zeal and interest among teachers.”’ 

** Without the concurrence of pa- 
rental influence, the Sabbath-school 
teacher labours almost in vain.” 

** Any neighbourhood or village that 
has had an opportunity of knowing the 
value of Sunday-schools, and cannot 


| sustain one amongst them, should 
| think seriously of reverting to Pagan- 


ism.”’ 


‘* Libraries should be so managed, 


| as that access to them should be the 
| greatest privilege, and to be deprived 
| of it, the severest punishment.” 


‘¢ The parents of one-half the chil- 
dren in the county have nota Bible in 
their houses.” [March 4, 1829.] 

The: Fayetteville County (Ky.) 
Union resolved, at its annual meeting 
in March, to employ a Sunday-school 
agent, and 87 dollars were subscribed 
on the spot towards defraying the ex- 
pense. 

A Hint.—The Evangelical Sabbath- 
School of Fredericksburgh, Spottsylva- 
nia County, ( Va.) leaves unanswered 
and unnoticed 16 of the circular ques- 
tions of chief consequence; and the 
Petersburgh, (Pa.) Sunday-school Re- 
port, answers our thirty-two questions 
in as many words. Such short answers 
are better than none, but when there 
is interest enough felt by our friends 
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to enlarge a little upon their encou- 
ragements, perplexities and prospects, 
we can assure them there is interest 
enough felt by us to read their state- 
much 


ments with cheerfulness and 


profit. It is the little which each re- 
port contributes, that forms the fund 
valuable information which 


of we 


send back te the schools. 


Death of Teachers.‘ It has pleas- 
ed Providence,” says the last report, 
**to remove from us one of our teach- 
ers by death. She had arrived at the 
age of THREE-SCORE AND TEN, and was 
ripe for heaven. She cheerfully con- 
secrated her time and service to God, 
and was a teacher in the school from 
the commencement of it, and her at- 
tachment to Sunday-schools continued 
to increase to the last.”” A very pro- 
mising young man in Flemington, (N. 
J.) who began to bea teacher at 153, 
and manifested great interest in the 
duty, died last November, in the 14th 
year of his age. He left good evidence 
that he had felt the power of regene- 
rating grace. 


The Aurora, (Ind.) 8S. 8. 


under date of April 6, 1829, reports a 


Union, 


most encouraging history of their suc- 
cess. ‘I think there was an increase 
of 1500 scholars last summer in the 
All our 


schools have libraries, and a volume 


district of my acquaintance. 


might be written on their salutary in- 
fluence. We are more awake than in- 
formed. We want qualitied superin- 
tendents and teachers. The effect 
of our schools on society, in general, 
They 
have almost new-modeled the minds 
and habits of the young people in Au- 
rora, and many other places,” 


VoL. V tn 37 


has been astonishingly great. 


English Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 


| 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH TRANS# 
LATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


There are few events in the history 
of the Church of deeper interest, even 
in its minutest details, than the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the English language in the reign of 
James the First. This version has 
now for more than two hundred years, 
been the prized medium by which 
the will of God has been made known 
toa great portion of Protestant Chris- 
tians, and time is daily adding new 


' confirmation to its authority and ex- 


cellence. 

The merit of originating this valued 
work was undoubtedly due to Dr. 
John Reynolds, of the University at 
Oxford. Ata conference of English 
Divines, held at Hampton Court, in 
1603, he urged upon King James the 
necessity of a revision of the former 


_ translations, founding his request upon 


the gross errors they contained. Provi- 
dentially the suggestion was favoura- 
bly received by the capricious mon- 
arch, although it was bitterly opposed 
by some of the prelates. Fifty-four 
persons were appointed, of whom for 
ty-seven commenced their task in 1607; 
having organized themselves into six 
companies, to each of which distinct 
portions of labour were assigned. The 
parts were distributed as follows: 


Old Testament. 

The five books of Moses and Joshua, 
fen translators. 

From Chronicles to the Song of So- 
lomon, inclusive, e¢g/t translators. 

Four greater Prophets with Lamen- 
tations, and the twelve lesser Prophets, 
seven translators. 

Apochrypha, seven translators. 


New Testament. 
Four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles 
and Revelations, e‘ghé translators. 
Epistles, seven translators. 


The regulations prescribed for the 
performance of their duties were cer- 
tainly most judicious, and nothing 
seems to have been neglected which 
was likely to contribute to the suc. 
cessful prosecution of so great a de- 
sign. Each individual of each company 
was directed to take the same chap- 
ters, and having translated or amend. 
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ed them by himself as he thought 
good, all were to meet together and 
report what they had done, and de- 
cide what should stand. When a 
book was finished by one compa- 
ny, it was to be sent to the rest to 
be considered and examined. If a 
book thus sent was disapproved in 
any part, it was to be returned to the 
company, with the objections and pro- 
posed alterations noted, and the rea- 
sons assigned. If the force of the ob- 
jections was not perceived, the mat- 
ter was to be adjusted at the gene- 
ral meeting of all the translators. In 
cases of special obscurity, letters 
were to be directed by authority, to 
any learned men in the land, for their 
ju nt upon the passages. Letters 
wee dlooctel by the Bishops to such 
of their clergy as had the reputation 
of being skilful in the languages, to 
send their observations to the transla- 
tors. In addition to this provision, the 
Vice Chancellors of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, chose each, 
at the command of the King, several 
of the most eminent divines, as general 
assistants and overseers of the transla- 
tion. 

Great praise has been justly award- 
ed to James for the excellent selec- 
tion he made for the discharge of a 
trust so momentous. It was universally 
allowed that the persons chosen were, 
for the most part, recommended equal- 
ly by their skill in the oriental lan- 
guages, and by a character for judi- 
cious discrimination. Among these, 
Dr. Reynolds held the first rank; and, 
indeed, he appears to have been so 
eminently and variously gifted, that 
he would have found few equals in 
any age. His memory was almost mi- 
raculous, not only for its comprehen- 
siveness, but for the astonishing mi- 
nuteness of its power, which enabled 
him to refer not only to pages and pa- 
ragraphs, but even to the dines of the 
books he had occasion to quote. He 
was profoundly skilled in the learning 
and languages of the east, and from his 
knowledge of the dialects spoken in 
Judea in the days of our Saviour, was 
admirably qualified to furnish correct 
and natural versions of expressions 
otherwise obscure. To these great 
endowments he united sincere and ar- 
dent piety, and the most exemplary 
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| humility. So ready was he to commu- 


nicate aught that could be valuable to 
others, that he was aptly compared to 
a tree laden with fruits, ever bowing 
its branches to all that desired to par- 
take. 

In 1611, the Bible was at length 
published, after having been long im- 
patiently expected by the people, 
whose interest in the undertaking can 
hardly be conceived. Of the inci- 
dents of this three years’ labour little 
can be gathered from contemporane- 
ous history, and little was probably 
known beyond the circle of the trans- 
lators. A passing remark of Selden 
furnishes nearly all that can now be 
known of what may be termed the 
private history of our English Bible. 
‘* When they met together, one read 
the translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of 
Greek, or Hebrew, or French, Ita- 
lian, or Spanish. If they found any 
fault they spoke, and if not, he read 
on.” One important inference may 
be fairly deduced from this silence. 
Forty-seven individuals, and those of 
the greatest repute for learning in 
England, selected from the establish- 
ed church and from the dissenters, 
must have concurred in sanctioning 
the version, as no one of them thought 
it necessary to express a public dis- 
sent upon a single point, which would 
otherwise have been deemed a con- 
scientious duty in so important a mat- 
ter. It may be added, that greater 
classical attainments were necessary 
in that age to gain eminence for their 
possessors, than at any subsequent 
period. 

The merit of the new translation 
was at once perceived and acknow- 
ledged, and was immediately adopt- 
ed as the authorized version by the 
Protestant Churches. To use the 
words of the venerable Fuller, “the 
stone was now rolled away from the 
mouth of the well of life, so that weak 
women, even Rachels, (Genesis xxix. 
10,) may freely come, both to drink 
themselves, and water the flocks of 
their families at the same.” _ 


OUR TEACHING IS NOT IN VAIN, 
Our attainments in moral and physi- 
cal science are the results of a long and 
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irksome process of experiments, suc- 
ceeding each other as the necessities 
of men have urged them to the exer- 
cise of their inventive faculties. We 
find no details more curious and en- 
tertaining than those of the progress 
of various arts and sciences to their 
present degree of perfection; and, 
perhaps, no period of their history 
would be more interesting than that 


which would be embraced within the | 


last thirty years. It seems as if the 
faculty of invention and improvement 
had received some new energy, and 
was resolved upon crowding as much 
of its power into a space of thirty 
years, as had been found before in as 
many centuries. 

But there is one science in which 
no such great advances have been 
made. It seems to have been perfect 
from its origin. We find no man more 
faithful than @braham; more meek 
than Moses; more wise than Solomon; 
or, more devout than David. We 


find none more faultless than Daniel; | 


none more justly beloved than John; 
and none more fearlessly true to his 
Master than Paul. 





Neither is there connected with this | 


science any of the intricacies and cu- 
rious powers of machinery. The mo- 


dels and specimens of glorious work- | 


manship are sometimes seen so com- 


plete, as to exhibit, in a degree, the | 


nature, and design, and principles of 
the science, and the wonderful skill 
of its divine author; but so simple 
are the principles, and so mighty the re- 
sults which they conspire to produce, 
that something more than models and 
specimens is required by many of the 
wise men of the earth; and, because 
reason, and philosophy, and genius, 
and study, are no contributors to its 
perfection, the science itself is often 
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despised and scandalized by them, 
and all its momentous disclosures are 
utterly disregarded. 

The great principle of religion is, 
the power of God operating, by means 
and instruments, on the moral nature 
of man. The power is that by which 


** All nature stands, 
And stars their courses move.” 


The means and instruments are 
created and designed for a definite 
purpose; and the work is accomplish- 
ed when, where, and how infinite 
No unprofitable ef- 
fort is put forth—no useless expense 
is incurred. 

It may seem, to finite minds, that 
much labour is in vain, and much 
strength is spent for nought; but re- 
flection ought to teach, and Revela- 
tion does teach, that in some form or 
other, the purposes of God’s will 
shall, by his overruling and controlling 
power, be fully and perfectly answer- 
ed. 

Wisdom may be seen standing in 
the top of high places by the way, 
in the places of the paths. She may 
be heard crying at the gates—at the 
entry of the city—at the coming in at 
the doors—and the simple may be 
seen to pass on; still she uttereth not 
her voice in vain. Her gift, which is 
better than rubies, and with which no 
desirable thing can be compared, may 
be lightly esteemed; but the purpose 
of the offer will be answered, and he 
that slights it, wrongeth his own soul. 
‘* The counsel of the Lord, that shall 
stand.” 

The man who watches, with the in- 
terest of a friend, the progress of Sun- 
day-schools, is pained at the inactivity 
and lukewarmness of religious people. 
He would almost choose that they 
should oppose themselves to it, in or- 


wisdom chooses. 
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der that there might be no mistaken 
estimate of strength by either side. 
He is pained, too, by the calmness and 
deliberation with which the precious 
gift of the Bible and of gospel} instruc- 
tions and institutions is rejected, or 
scorned, by those who have no hope 
out of the Bible, unless they have it 
in ignorance, poverty, and friendless 
wo. And more than all is he pained, 
by the consideration that there are 
thousands of children and young per- 
sons, who might be gratuitously edu- 
cated in the knowledge and fear of 
God, furnished with profitable read- 
ing, and formed to habits of industry, 
providence, and ,contentment. But, 
as it is, no man cares for their souls. 
They are left to pass on unwarned, if 
not unnoticed, with all their foul ob- 


scenity, their desperate oaths, their | 


idle falsehoods, their violated Sab- 
baths, their abused mercies, and their 
stifled convictions of sin, calling for 
wrath to come upon them even to the 
uttermost—till, in a day when they 
think not, their breath goeth forth— 
they return to the earth—in that very 
day their thoughts perish. 

In all this, God’s purposes will be 
accomplished. Those who share in 
the labour will participate in the re- 
ward—while they who stand as idle 
or doubting spectators, will find as 
little share in the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God, as they have 
borne in their toils and reproaches 
upon earth. 

We may be inclined sometimes to 
think the fruit of our labour later, or 
less abundant, than it should be; but, 
after all, these are subjects with which 
we have no concern, except as we de- 
rive from them motives to diligence, 
and prayer, and self-distrust. 

No labour is lost. The faithful 
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_ teacher, looking well to the duties of 


retirement, self-examination, consis- 
tency of character, &c. Kc. presents 
to a child’s mind, in the simple lan- 


_ guage of inspiration, that one grand 
_ truth, which embraces and pervades 


all other truth, and which the Apostle 
Paul, in the fulness of his heart, pre- 
sented unto Timothy, Ais own son 
in the faith—Tuis 1s A FAITHFUL 
SAYING AND WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTA- 
TION, THAT JESUS CHRIST CAME INTO 
THE WORLD TO SAVE SINNERS. Let 
this truth, in its simple and easily com- 
prehended bearings, be persuasively, 
and clearly, and feelingly, and con- 
stantly presented to the mind of a 
child—whether in a school-house, or 
in a barn, or in the open field—it 
MUST AS SURELY HAVE AN EFFECT, aS 
the rain which cometh down from 


| heaven and watereth the earth. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


In our last number we noticed, very 
briefly, the publication of this interest- 
ing little volume, written for the 2me- 
rican Sunday-School Union by a lady 
of Philadelphia. We advert to it 
again, for the purpose of making teach- 
ers mere fully acquainted with its de- 
sign and utility. 

The simple and unpretending form 
in which this memoir of Washington 
is presented to us, prepares us for the 
simplest narrative of the events of his 
public life. We should have been 
willing that even a much greater de- 


' gree of simplicity had been observed, 


though, in its present form, it will 
compare very advantageously with 
most Sunday-school books. A great 
variety of the prominent incidents in 
Washington’s life, and the prominent 
events of the Revolution, are so ar- 
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ranged by our author, as to present to 
the mind of the youthful reader some- 
thing of novelty, and entertainment, 
and instruction, in almost every para- 
graph. 

It is very seldom that we find a more 
happy combination of these charac- 
teristics, than in the following sen- 
tences: 


‘©When the frosts and cold blasts 
had ceased, and ‘the time of the sing- 


ing of birds’ had come, the fields of | 


the land were gay with verdure and 


fiowers, and the leaves of the forest || 
trees burst in glossy beauty from their | 


winter quarters; but the almost per- 
ished troops of Washington left their’s 
in sad array; their appointed season of 
gloom was not ended, and the cheer- 
ful sounds and sights of spring could 
not gladden the heart of their anxious 
commander. But though he was 


‘walking in the midst of troubles,’ he | 


was not forsaken by God, and he might 
have used the language of trust, 
‘Thou wilt revive me: 


thou shalt | 


stretch forth thy hand against the | 


wrath of our enemies, and thy right 
hand shall save us.’ ” 


And again— 


‘“‘The river Potomac, which flows | 


by Mount Vernon, mingles with the 


Shenandoah river, at Harper’s Ferry, | 


—a scene in nature, mild and grand, 
and which 


‘ Prompts with remembrance of a present God,’ 


all those who view it with an admira- 
tion of his ‘ manifold works,’ 
the Shenandoah, after ranging from 
the south a hundred miles along the 
foot of the Blue Ridge, flows into 
the Potomac, and they seem to have 


There, | 


been united for the purpose of forcing | 
for themselves a passage through the | 


opposing mountain, by rending it 
asunder, with the rushing of their wa- 
ters. After foaming and bubbling over 
the rocks which project from the bot- 
tom of the great chasm, the united 
streams roll calmly on towards the 
ocean, with the name of Potomac, and 
give variety to the landscape ofa level 





country, which is seen like a distant | 


picture, through the opening in the 
Blue Ridge. 

‘From the lofty sides of the cleft, 
hang great crags of rock, many of 
which are decorated with long stream- 
ers of mountain vines; and in the light 
soil, which has rested in their crevices, 
grow the blue harebell and scarlet 
columbine. In one place, a solid mass 
of rock rises, like a lofty wall, from 
the shore of the Potomac, and seems 
as if it had been left there to echo to 
the water the command of its Creator, 
‘hitherto shalt thou come and no fur- 
ther.’ Ata great height, the surface 
of the wall of rock is broken in the 
form ofa human head, and the profile 
can be plainly traced. Travellers, 
who stop to gaze at the grand scenery 
around, are told that this profile on 
the rock, resembles that of Wash- 
ington; and Americans who look at 
it, can readily and fondly think, that 
they see a likeness of him, where the 
hand of man can never reach to deface 
st.” 


The same simple instruction is con- 
veyed to us in the supposition which 
our author very properly, and with 
good warrant, makes, as to what would 
have been Washington’s opinion in 
relation to Sunday-schools. 


‘*If Washington had lived to the 
time when there are Sunday-schools in 
almost every portion of his native land, 
no doubt, as a Christian patriot, he 
would have rejoiced to see the chil- 
dren, which are to form a nation, 
taught to know their Creator as he has 
revealed himself in his word,—to fear, 
obey, and love him,—and thus secure 
the blessing of ‘the faithful God, 
which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his 
commandments, to a thousand genera- 
tions.’ 

en Washington said, ‘Ofall the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports.’ Certainly, 
then, he would have approved of in- 
fants being taught to lisp the pure pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and trained to re- 
strain those natural dispositions, which, 
if indulged, would make them in man- 
hood, useless or vicious members of 
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the community. He also said, that 
‘without an humble imitation of the 
example of the Divine author of our 
blessed religion, we cannot hope to 
be a happy nation.’ And as Washing- 
ton always acted as if he believed what 
he expressed, he would have encour- 
aged the effort to place in every fami- 
ly of his country the Bible, which 
teaches what that Divine example 
was, and how to obtain that ‘ new 
heart,’ and ‘right spirit,’ which de- 
lights in following it.” 

We have already stated that the de- 
sign of this work is, to present Wash- 
ington before our Sunday-schools as a 
man who, in all his greatnessand fame, 
respected the forms and precepts of re- 
ligion. His strict regard to the Sab- 
bath—-his constant attendance upon 
public worship, and his exemplary de- 
portment there—his devotional habifs, 
and, what was more obvious than all 
these, his habitual acknowledgment of 
the overruling and direct providence 
of God, are exhibited in a very im- 
pressive manner. And it is for the 
purpose of exhibiting him to us in this 
character, that so large a portion of 
our revolutionary history is given; 
and those events which were most 
momentous and interesting in the his- 
tory, illustrate most strikingly the re- 
ligious character of the man. Yet 
with all this, it must be admitted that 
the Life of Washington is not, and 
cannot be made, a book generally suit- 
able for Sabbath reading. It should 
be found in every child’s library, but 
should be so contrived by the libra- 
rian, teacher, or other proper officer 
of the school, as that it shall not be 
used for religious reading on the 
Sabbath. This may be easily done in 
cases where it is judged important, if 
the teacher takes the book and gives 
it to the child during the week, and 
requires it to be returned by the suc- 
ceeding Saturday. 








The work above noticed, might 
be used with great profit as a read- 
ing book in common schools; and as 
such, we cannot but heartily recom- 
mend it to the attention of teach- 
ers and others who have the care 
of these institutions. Few reading 
books now in use, can furnish so 
great a variety of reading. Much 
important historical information is fur- 
nished in a connected form; and a 
child or class must be very heedless 
indeed, who can read it without mani- 
fest interest and profit. The author 
of this work has done much service, 
and we know that she seeks no fame 
and no reward, but that of seeing her la- 
bours instrumental in the wide propa- 
gation of such sentiments and princi- 
ples as she has disclosed to us in her 


Life of Washington. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS, &c. 

In connexion with our remarks on 
the new ‘ Life of Washington,” we 
will venture to suggest to those who 
are thinking and inquiring what they 
shall do to advance the cause of relli- 
gious education, whether it is not ex- 
ceedingly desirable that we should 
have a series of historical and biogra- 
phical works prepared for the use of 
religiously educated children and youth. 
We do not mean by this that every 
book which children read should be 
a strictly religious book, but that no 
book which they read should be zrre- 
ligious, or, in other words, destitute 
of any religious character. In a histo- 
ry of England, for example, a reli- 
gious character might be given to the 
origin and consequences of all the 
mighty revolutions which it records, 
without taking any thing from the en- 
tertainment and instruction it would 
afford to a child who had no taste for, 
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or interest in religious subjects. So 
of biographies. 

We can assure our readers that 
none of them can be more fully con- 
vinced of the prevailing errors on this 
point, than ourselves. The attempt 
to induce children to love religious 
books and religious services, merely 
by making them read the one and at- 
tend upon the other, is altogether vain; 
while, on the other hand, the plan of 
leaving them to come to the know- 
ledge and love of religious truth when- 
ever circumstances may favour it, and 
without any suggestion or effort on 
the part of others, is extremely ha- 
zardous. ‘To many children the Sab- 
bath has been made an intolerable 
weariness, by the rigid, and, to them, 
unmeaning ceremonies and self-denials 
associated with it. And it is as cruel, 
as it is unreasonable and dangerous, to 
require of a child to be religious, mere- 
ly because it is Sunday. We are not 
prepared to say, that we would, in any 
case, require of a child the perform- 
ance of any religious duty, as such, 
unless it could be done cheerfully and 
intelligently. And when we say, as 
in the foregoing article, that any par- 
ticular book is not designed for Sun- 
day reading, we do not mean that it 
is to be marked and put aside in the 
book case, as a vessel of poison is in 
the closet, or that a child is to be pun- 
ished or censured for reading it on the 
Sabbath day; but we mean that it is 
not a religious book, and is not to be 
considered or used as such on the 
Sabbath. 

It will be a blessed day for Sunday- 
schools, when, in each one of them, 
two or more teachers are found who 
will examine for themselves, and for 
their fellow-labourers, every book that 
comes into the school. Then the cha- 
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racter and capacity of the library is 
known, and the fitness of every book 
for every child, and for every occa- 
sion, may be ascertained promptly and 
perfectly. 

Where clergymen and officers of 
churches have the time and disposi- 
tion, their assistance in this important 
labour may well be sought, and would 
often be invaluable. They, of course, 
have access to the Sabbath-school li- 
brary if they desire it, and may al- 
ways acquaint themselves with the 
character of every thing it contains. 

A blessed day, indeed, will it be 
for Sunday-schools, when no book 
shall find a place in their catalogue 
which has not received the appro- 
bation of intelligent, evangelical, and 
enlightened piety;—and when the 
principles of religious reading are so 
understood and applied, as that, by 
the grace of God, they may make re- 
ligion a subject of grateful meditation 
to our children, and religious duties 
their constant study and delight: When 
the perfect law of God is so skilfully, 
and yet so faithfully interwoven and 
incorporated with their pursuits, that 
they shall be, we had almost said, un- 
warily, brought to exclain—Oh! how 
love 1 thy law! it is my meditation all 
the day. Thou, through thy command- 
ments, hast made me wiser than mine 
enemies; for they are ever with me; I 
have more understanding than my 
teachers, for thy testimonies are my 
meditation. 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


In a late journey through one of the 
eastern states, I came to the know- 
ledge of a very interesting Christian 
enterprise in an interior town, which, 
I think, may gratify some of the read- 
ers of the Magazine. 


A gentleman of fortune led the way, 
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and some individuals me loved the | 


cause of their Master, followed him 


with becoming earnestness, in the | 


erection of a convenient and beautiful 
church, for the worship of that God 
in whom our fathers trusted, and for 
the dispensation of that gospel in which 
they believed. It stands upon a com- 
manding eminence near a delightful 
grove, where every thing invites to re- 
tirement and meditation, In the base- 
ment story all is constructed and ar- 
ranged for use and comfort. The 
vestry or lecture room 
with suitable seats for the teachers 
and children of a Sunday-school. Two 
large book cases, with glaized doors, 
are already partly filled--the one with 
books for a Sunday-school, and the 
other for a Parish library, and the se- 
lection thus far, has been made with 
care and judgment. There are two 
airy apartments adjoining the vestry, 
one for males, and the other for fe- 
males, in each of which is found a 
long cloth-covered table, spread over 
with the religious newspapers, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets of the day; and 
in each of these apartments there isa 
number of small closets for the use of 
such as come from a distance and 
bring their refreshments with them. 
The church had been just dedicated, 
and the Sunday-school had been open- 
ed but a single Sabbath previous to 
my attendance. Yet, I found a degree 
of interest, surprising to such as are 
not familiar with the history of Sun- 
day-schools, had already been mani- 
fested. Fifty-five well-dressed, intel- 
ligent, and attentive children were 
present, and enough were found will- 
ing to take charge of them, and spend 
their strength and time to promote 
their best interests. Long may it be 
blessed as a nursery of vital piety; 
and may those who planned and exe- 
cuted the enterprise, receive the re- 
ward of their good deeds in the favour 
of a covenant-keeping God, and in be- 
holding the revival of His glorious 
work all around them. 
A TRAVELLER, 
June 20, 1829. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AT THE WEST. 
A letter from a gentleman in Cin- 
cinnati, (Ohio, ) to the the Correspond- 





is furnished | 








ing Secretary, dated June 12th, fur- 
nishes evidence that our efforts in 
that section of the land have not been 
unavailing. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Sun- 
day-School Union, held June 11th, in 
the Second Presbyterian Church in 
that city, it was resolved that the 
President be requested ‘*to commu- 
nicate the thanks of the Society to the 
Parent Institution, for their prompt, 
liberal, and vigorous efforts to pro- 
mote the Sunday-school cause in the 
West.” 

‘The demonstrations of zeal for 
the cause of Sunday-schools in the 
West which your Board has given, 
have already been productive of great 
good. Our teachers and schools have 
been increased, and it is_ believed 
much improved in discipline and the 
means of instruction. The spirit here 
excited has communicated its influ- 
ences far and wide, so that we are 
every day receiving intimations of new 
societies and schools formed, of lan- 
guishing institutions revived, and or- 
ders upon our depository for books, 
&c. are constantly coming in. 

** It is delightful to attend the Sun- 
day-school meetings among us, and 
witness their deep sense of the im- 
portance of the work before them, 
their entire union of mind and heart, 
and their perfect confidence in the 
wisdom, purity, and catholic spirit of 
the Parent Institution.” 


SICK AND FUNERAL SOCIETY.—-INTE- 
RESTING CASE. 

We have not at hand the means of 
ascertaining precisely the objects of 
the Sick and Funeral Societies at- 
tached to some of the English Sunday- 
schools. We suppose, however, that 
they are designed to procure from 
Sunday-schools means of assistance, 
under certain regulations, to their 
sick members; and also, means to de- 
fray funeral expenses. 
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A Society of this character, attached | er’s Magazine for April, to which, 
| however, there are many obvious ob- 


to St. Paul’s Church, in Manchester, 
lately made its fifleenth report, show- 
ing its income for the preceding year 
to be nearly £400; and also states an 
interesting case of a boy, named WWil- 
liam Mellor, who was one of 18 mem- 
bers of the Society, who had died 
during the year. 

“He was 13 years old, and is repre- 
sented to have lived to the period of 
his illness, forgetful that health was 
a blessing bestowed on him for the 
service of God. Sickness, however, 
brought him to the fountain of salva- 


tion, where, having tasted of its sweet- 
ness, he feared, should his health have 


been restored, to enter into the world, | 
lest sin should again have dominion | 


over him. Seeing the exceeding sin- 


fulness of sin, he deplored it much, | 


and would rather that God should re- 
move him from its snares; neverthe- 
less, it was not his own but God’s will 
that he wished to see accomplished. 
He grieved at the wickedness of many 
of his school fellows; and feared lest 


their influence should overcome his | 


pious resolutions. He had determined, 
in case of his restoration to health, to 
acknowledge Christ crucified, and to 
perform the duties of a religious Sun- 


day scholar, whatever derision he | 
might meet with from his former com. | 


panions.” 
The case affords a topic of useful 
instruction to our classes. 





LIBRARIES. 

Weare so sensible of the magnitude 
of some of the evils attendant upon the 
great blessing of Sunday-School Li- 
braries, that we shall not, in this or any 
other place, hastily suggest plans of 
improvement. It is a subject which 
the friends of the institution should 
discuss freely and frequently; and 
while we refrain at present from sug- 
gesting any opinion of our own, we 
will give the plan of an intelligent cor- 
respondent of the London S. S. Teach- 
Vou. VI.—28 


| jections. 








It is as follows: 


‘Appoint two of the teachers to 
read the work, and to make their report 
at the next meeting, when, if they 
beth agree, immediately receive it 
into the library; but should they dif- 
fer (which will rarely happen) the 
teachers then present will be able to 
decide the disputed point, after the 
objectionable parts of the work are 
placed before them. A school must 
be lamentably deficient, indeed, if two 
teachers cannot be found in it, both 
qualified and willing to undertake the 
required duty. 1am aware that many 
books, with many injurious and un- 
scriptural sentiments, would have been 
circulated in our school library, had it 
not been for the adoption of this mode; 
and I would caution all schools not to 
permit any book to be placed in their 
respective libraries, merely recom- 
mended by their attractive title-page, 
or by the popularity of the author’s 
name; for I have seen many. decep- 
tions in this respect, with infidel sen- 
timents under the cloak of an evangeli- 
cal author’s name. We cannot be too 
cautious in examining the mental food 
for our confiding little charge.” 





RULES FOR VISITING. 

We intend, in due time, to enter 
with some minuteness, into a discus- 
sion of the duty and benefits of regu- 
lar visitation, as a part of the order or 
system of every Sunday-school. For 
the sake of those who have (and we 


trust there are many) already taken 

up the cross—if such it is—we copy , 
_ from a late foreign Magazine the rules 
| prescribed to their visiters by the Dis- 


trict Visiting Society in London. It 


| will be observed, that the design of 


this institution is simply to attempt the 
temporal and spiritual good of the 
poor, by a thorough and systematic 
visitation; thus obtaining a personal ac- 
quaintance with their wantsand woes; 


' and, by a periodical investigation of 
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their circumstances, determining what 
sort of relief is most needed, most ac- 
ceptable, or most serviceable. Books 
are provided containing the names, 
employment, number of children, &c. 
in any given district, to be revised and 
corrected every year, and thus fur- 
nishing a moral map of the space as- 
signed. It is required of the visiters 
that they should be persons deeply 
impressed with the value of the soul’s 
interest—‘* persons who earnestly de- 
sire that their fellow creatures may 
walk ina right course, and who will 
interest themselves, not only in the 
relief of the body, but in the spiritual 
welfare of those they undertake to vi- 
sit.” From twenty to thirty families 
are found sufficient for the most active 
visiter, and for females a much more 
limited number. 

All the physical and moral diseases 
of a given territory are thus ascer- 
tained—the distressed are comforted 
—the sick are watched over and re- 
lieved—the dying pillow is softened— 
and those who are proper objects, are 
pointed to the noble institutions which 
the religion of Christ has brought into 
the world, for imparting instruction 
to the young and unwary—for giving 
feet to the lame, and eyes to the 
blind—for making the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak—for giving a 
Father to the orphan, and a God to 
the widow—and for encouraging the 
virtuous, and correcting or restraining 
the evil propensities of man. We 
have extracted only such of the rules 
as we think may be profitable to Sun- 
day-school teachers. 


** You will visit the families compris- 
ed in your section, as often as time 
and other circumstances may render 
expedient, with the view of promoting 
—, temporal and spiritual improve- 
ment. 











** You will make it your first object, 
to gain their attention and secure their 
confidence, by convincing them that 
you are actuated solely by motives of 
Christian charity and kindness, and 
have no other end in view than their 
welfare. 

‘* Many topics of friendly conversa- 
tion and inquiry will readily suggest 
themselves to you; and in the selec- 
tion of these much will depend on 
your own good sense and discretion; 
such as the number of which the fa- 
mily consists—the ages of the chil- 
dren—whether they attend any school, 
or can read—whether the family pos- 
sesses a Bible or other religious books; 
and, where you find a disposition 
to answer your inquiries, you will en- 
deavour to ascertain whether the per- 
sons you visit attend public worship, 
and where-—their occupation—means 
of subsistence—the period of their 
residence in the district—and manner 
of spending Sundays and leisure hours. 

** You will gently and prudently 
lead their attention to religious sub- 
jects, endeavouring to impress their 
minds with a sense of the importance 
of their immortal souls, and of the va- 
lue of the Holy Scriptures, as a mes- 
sage of mercy from God to sinful man. 
You will urge on them the duty and 
privilege of observing the Sabbath, 
of prayer, and of attending public 
worship. You will point out to them, 
as occasion may require, their relative 
duties, and avail yourself of suitable 
opportunities of reproving open vice. 
You will pay particular attention to 
the young, the sick, and the aged. 
You will encourage parents to send 
their children to Day and Sunday- 
schools, and recommend grown-up 
persons, who cannot read, to attend 
adult evening schools. You will in- 
form those who are without a Bible, 
how they may obtain one, and suggest 
weekly subscriptions for this purpose. 

“It will be necessary that you should 
be provided with information as to the 
places of worship, Adult, Day, Sun- 
day, and Infant Schools in the neigh- 
bourhood; and where there is any ob- 
stacle to the attendance of the persons 
you visit, from want of accommoda- 
tion or distance, you will make this 
circumstance known. 

‘© You will not fail to inculcate ha- 
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bits of industry, and cleanliness, both 
of rooms and persons. Where prac- 
ticable, employment should be sug- 
gested to persons out of work, and in 
many cases it will be desirable to point 
out the advantages of Saving Banks, 
and encourage weekly deposits for 
rent. 

‘¢In cases of sickness and want, you 


will endeavour to ascertain whether | 


there is any medical or other attend- 
ance, whether relief is afforded by any 
benevolent society, and what charita- 
ble assistance is required. 

** You will avoid as far as possible 
encroaching on the necessary occupa- 
tions of families and individuals; and 
with this view it will be very import- 
ant that you should ascertain the time 
when visits are most acceptable, and 
put persons the least out of their way. 

“ You will not attempt to force your- 
selves on those who show a determin- 
ed aversion to your visits, but you will 
express to them ina friendly manner, 
your readiness to call upon them 
should they become more disposed to 
receive you. 

“© You will be provided with a jour- 
nal, in which you will enter the name, 
residence, &c., of the persons visited, 


with answers to certain queries sug- | 


gested; accompanied with a notice of 
any particular occurrences tending to 
illustrate character, show improve- 
ment, call for particular advice, &c.; 
and with such general observations on 
the state of your section as may ap- 
pear useful. 

“The Committee would only further 
intreat you to remember the Master 
whom you serve; and in cases of op- 


position or insult, to govern your tem- | 


per—to return good for evil—blessing 
for cursing—to be patient towards all 
men, in meekness instructing those 
who oppose themselves.” 





The following extracts will furnish 
hints to teachers in the management 
of cases which often fall under their 
observation or care. 


THE MOTHER-——-AN EXTRACT. 


** A mother is prompted to sympa- 
thy by the tenderness with which na- 
ture inspires a parent, and the sanc- 





_ tion, which religion gives to the bene- 


_ volent emotions of the heart in general, 


she considers as enforcing upon her 


_ every kind attention to her children in 

| distress. There are many circumstances 
| which afford ample scope for the mani- 
_ festation of a mother’s compassionate 


feelings. Cast your eyes over some of 
the sad occurrences by which her fa- 
mily may be afflicted, and you will 
perceive how they are felt in her heart, 


_ and enlightened by her influence. 


‘How assiduous are her ministra- 
tions in sickness! No hand can dress 


| the sore so tenderly or smooth the 
| pillow to softly as hers. 
| of relief which she suggests, the tear 


The hopes 


| that says, ‘I cannot give up my child,’ 
_ the promises of divine aid, and the ex- 


ample of patience in suffering which 
she exhibits, and the prayers by which 


| she thus entreats the Lord in his be- 
_ half, ‘ Have mercy on him, and not on 


of marked contempt. 


him only, but on me also, lest I should 
have sorrow upon sorrow,’ support 
and sanctify the heart. 

‘© If her children become embarrass- 
ed in their circumstances, the face of 
love changes not into the hasty look 
of cold civility, or the insulting scowl 


Though all 


_ should forsake them, she will not. She 





would share with a child, in misfortune, 
not only the abundance which she 
feels is more than sufficient for her 
support, but even her last morsel, 
‘the handful of meal in the barrel and 
the little oil in the cruse.’ She is will- 
ing to impart to them even her own 
soul, because they are dear to her. 

‘“*Calumny may slander them, but 
though it should obtain very general 
credit, it finds not in her one prone to 
take up the ill report, or that defends 
them in a manner cold and careless, 
She considers her own respectability 
as involved in theirs. ‘he triumph 
over slander is hers also, and what 
pierces their reputation enters her 
heart. So prompt is a mother’s sym- 

athy, that she requires no call to re- 
Joice with her children when they re- 
joice, or to weep with them when they 
weep. 

‘* Such is the friend whose loss that 
weeping orphan thus mourns: ‘ She is 
gone, who in all my ills was my watch- 
ful nurse, and my kindest comforter. 
That countenance which rose or fell 
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. . * . } . . 
as it was well or ill with me, is now | loss of such a monitor must be a griev- 


covered continually with the same |} ous calamity. 


The bowels that | 


ghastly paleness. 
yearned in pity at my sorrows are now 
insensible to every thing, and that 
heart is dead even to me. 


il 


| so much wisdom and prudence hath 


No more | 


can she encourage me when dispirited | 


by calumny, or wipe away the tear of 


distress. Her vigilant tenderness suf: 


fered not a murmur nora sigh to es- | 


eape it when I was in affliction; but 
the dead know not any thing, nor can 
their ears be open to our cry.’ 

‘The heart mourns for the loss of 
the counsels of a mother’s wisdom. In 
every man’s life circumstances occur 
in which the advice of others is requi- 
site; but the young stand in peculiar 
need of counsel. They are so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the world, that 
they are apt to be deceived by every 
fair appearance and by every flattering 





suggestion; and so little do they know | 
of the deceitfulness of the heart, that | 
they are eager to follow the impulse | 
of every passion which promises them | 
enjoyment in complying with its dic- | 


tates. 

*©Of all counsellors, a mother is 
certainly the most affectionate and dis- 
interested, and she has that complete 
knowledge of the dispositions and cir- 
cumstances of her children, which 
eminently qualifies her for giving ad- 
vice. To none can you speak with 
such confidence as to her, nor will any 
one listen with such patient atten- 
tion to your statements. Others may 
disclose your difficulties and your 
scruples to your prejudice; but in the 
breast of a mother they are lodged as 
safely as in your own. 

*¢ Others may be influenced by sinis- 
ter motives in the counsels which they 

ive, but those of a mother flow from 

é purest and the strongest wishes for 
your welfare. And her counsels are 
given with the utmost mildness. The 
advices of others are sometimes given 
in that haughty manner which seeks 
to establish a claim to superior intelli- 
gence and sanctity, or with such harsh 
reflections on our weakness and folly, 
as are more likely to exasperate than 
to humble or reclaim; but a mother’s 
counsels are characterized by gentle- 
ness and benignity, and though they 
may have been despised in time past, 
she is still willing to renew them. The 











And how sad is the 
thought, that the spirit endowed with 


left you to walk in your own counsels, 
and that painful anxieties and mistakes 
are before you !” 





THE MASTER-—AN EXTRACT. 


“Their dependent condition, and 
the confidence reposed in you by their 
parents, give to your apprentices, and 
the young people in your employ, 
strong claims to your regard. Do not 
oppress them by requiring services hu- 
miliating in their nature, unsuited to 
their years or their strength, or ex- 
hausting by their continuance. It is 
painful to see to what low offices chil- 
dren from respectable families have 
been in some cases subjected, through 
the caprice or tyranny of those to 
whom they were committed; and such 
degradation will either crush all ho- 
nourable feeling in a boy, or drive him 
to relinquish a service in which he will 
be compelled to submit to it. 

** Act to them and speak to them as 
if they were your children; and let 
their accommodations in your dwell- 
ings, if they reside with you, be as 
comfortable as your circumstances 
will admit.. Suffer not the ill humour 
which you dare not vent on others to 
be let loose on them, and blame them 
not with faults with which they are 
not chargeable. Put them not to 
tasks foreign to those for which they 
were committed to your care; and let 
no consideration of advantage, or of 
convenience to yourself, induce you to 
withdraw them from the duties in 
which you are pledged to instruct 


_ them, and in which their friends have 


_ reason to suppose they will be engag- 
ed. 


** Watch carefully over their con- 
duct, and labour to guard them from 
improper associates. If they lodge 


with you, suffer them not to be ab- 
_ sent from your house at unseasonable 


hours; and if they reside in a different 
place from you, permit them io retire 
at a proper time, and when they will 
not be in danger of mingling in any 
scenes of folly or mischief by the 
way. To expose the young to the 


_ temptations which must assail them in 
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the streets of large cities at late hours, 
is not merely thoughtless, but cruel. 


If they are entangled in the pollutions | 


of the world, they will be strongly im- 
pelled to pilfer or defraud, in order 
to obtain money for their vicious gra- 
tifications. Alas! it is nota tale of fic- 
tion, but of sad reality, which so often 
presents young men of fair promise, 
instigated. to forgery or robbery by 


abandoned women, by whose wiles | 


they have 
in shame and horror a life which once 
promised a very different termination. 


been ensnared, and closing 


‘‘ Let them have leisure for mental | 


improvement, and access to all the 
means of knowledge which are in your 
power. It will be most honourable 
to you to make your dwelling so plea- 
sant to them, that they will have no 
wish to stray from it; to give them 


such opportunities of instruction as — 


will enable them to store up materials 
for contemplation for every vacant 
hour; and to have your care and kind- 
ness mentioned with gratitude long af- 
ter you have gone to the other world, 
by those whom you have trained up in 
every suitable habit.” 





CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN-—AN EX- 
TRACT. 


*©* And they brought young chil- 
dren unto him, that he should touch 
them;’ or, as Matthew has it, ‘ that 
he should put his hands on them and 
pray; and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. But when Jesus 
saw it, he was much displeased, and 
said unto them—Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.’ Christian parents, who 
dwell upon such a scene as this, and 
these heavenly expressions, must sure- 
ly derive, not only instruction, but the 
greatest encouragement from both. 

** In contemplating the scene, you 
cannot overlook the parties who 
brought these children, and their pur- 
pose in so doing, however dim and 
indistinct their views. Luke, in some- 
what amplifying this clause, says, 
* they brought to him also infants; as 
though he had said, * having seen in 
how many ways he could remove the 
diseases of riper years, and infuse vi- 
gour into the decayed limb, or the de- 


caying frame, they hoped that chil- 
dren also, who had before them the 
whole journey of life, might not be 
sent away emt pty, should he but con- 
descend to touch them, or lay his 


| hands unon them.’ 


‘* What though the apostles them- 
selves might frown, or censure, and 
forbid, or imagine that it were below 


_ the dignity of the Son of God, to no- 


tice little children? If ever the Sa- 
viour was displeased with his disciples, 
it was then; nay, then, it seems, he 
was much displeased; and so far from 
the parties who brought these little 
ones being censured, the apostles 
themselves, under rebuke, must give 
way, and stand aside, and make room 
for their approach. 

‘See then the King of kings take 
up, in succession, these children in his 
arms, and lay his hands upon them— 
the ancient and solemn manner of 
blessing among the Jews. Surely this 
was no vain show, nor did the Messiah 
pour forth his prayer into the air, or 
pronounce his blessing in vain. And 
what should he request for them, but 
that they might be received among 
the number of the Sons of God? For 
let us hear it again—What were the 
precise terms in which he had invited 
their approach? ‘ Suffer the ttle chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.’ Who then would, or who 
dare shut the gate upon those, or even 
neglect them, whom the Saviour will 
not permit to be forbidden? As pa- 
rents, Oh! what could you desire 
more than this? Millions ef infant 
souls, it seems, compose the family 
above; and assuredly, in point of num- 
ber, such souls must form no insignifi- 
cant proportion of the celestial mil- 
lions. Regret not now, my reader, 
for one moment, that nothing is here 
said of the parents of these children, 
either as to their character or motives, 
or whether those who brought them 
even sustained this relation; for with 
regard to scripture, as Mr. Boyle said, 
its very silences are teaching. Itis wi th 
the children, with the species as such, 
we have here to do; and, blessed be 
_ the Saviour! they actually form the 
| foreground of this picture. Though 
never registered among the denizens 
of this little world, that is now of small 
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account indeed, ‘for of such is the 


| 


kingdom of God.’ The whole species | 


are safe, and beyond the reach of wo. 
**But they died, say you, some of 


them before they knew their right | 


hand from their left; and others, alas! 
more advanced, and, therefore, more 
engaging, yet never knew the differ- 
ence between good and evil. Ah! so 
much the better for them. 
a knowledge which carried your first 
parents out of Paradise, and this igno- 
rance has not prevented your children 
from entering into it. Thus, in one 
moment of time, could the divine Re- 
deemer, by a few magnificent and 


gracious words, remove from the pa- | 


rental heart, a load of anxiety—‘ for 


That was | 





of such is the kingdom of God,’ and | 
as for the tender frame so soon con- | 
signed to its native element, though | 


‘in Adam all die,’ yet, ‘so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ ” 





In the notices which editors are | 


kind enongh to circulate, concerning 
the monthly receipts of the American 
Sunday-School Union, it should be 
stated, that the amount includes all 
they receive for sales. For example, 
several papers have very truly stated, 
that ‘the American Sunday-Schoul 
Union received from April 12th, to 
May 12th, from various sources, 
$5635 11.” Now, it may save mis- 
constructions if it should be added, 
that four-fifths of the amount were re- 
ceived for books which were purchas- 
ed of the Society, because they could 
not be got cheaper or at all elsewhere! 





NOTICES. 

Legh Richmond.—This memoir of 
Richmond, which has been prepared 
by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, of Philadel- 
phia, for the use of Sunday-schools, 
was advertised in our last num- 
ber. It belongs to the fifteenth series 
of the catalogue, and its extremely 
low price will, we trust, place it with- 
in the reach of all our schools. We 











—— 


have given to the readers of the Ma- 
gazine, in the present number, a por- 
trait of this eminent man. Would to 
God, we could oftener find living por- 
traits of his character among Christian 
parents and teachers. 


To Monthly Concerts.—A missiona- 
ry in Mississippi requests those who 
assemble at the Sunday-School Month- 
ly Concert, to pray for Sunday-school 
missionaries. ‘* They would,” he 
says, ‘if they knew our difficulties, 
and the destitution of the people.” 


Premium Books.—Circumstances 
arising out of the first proposition on 
this subject, oblige the committee of 
publication again to postpone any far- 
ther measures in relation to it. 


We have prepared a notice of a se- 
ries of sermons on Religious Educa- 
tion, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of New 
York, but must omit it in the present 
number. 





Extracts from the 13th report of 
the New York Sunday-School Union. 


At the date of the last report, the 
society numbered 90 schools, male 
and female—consisting of 794 male, 
and 757 female conductors—and 4946 
male, and 5165 female pupils. In the 
mean time there has been added to 
this Union 13 new schools, with 281 
teachers, and 1703 pupils. 

The importance of personal conver- 
sation with each scholar, is most strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of one 
school, which reports an attendance 
of about 200 scholars, in which, dur- 
ing the preceding year, 17 scholars 
indulge hope in the pardoning mercy 
of God, and 12 of the teachers; and 
two more of the teachers are now so- 
lemnly and earnestly inquiring the 
way to eternal life. The report states, 
that as far as means were concerned 
in the conversion of the scholars, it is 
mainly to be attributed to a serious 
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conversation with them individually, 
in regard to their personal interest in 
Jesus Christ. This plain duty cannot 
be too earnestly enforced. 

The Board have been extremely 
gratified to learn from the reports, 
that in many schools the teachers have 
appointed stated seasons for prayer, 
for a blessing upon their labours, and, 
jn some instances in connexion with the 
scholars and their parents. 

It is very certain that, without such 
meetings, no school can prosper for 
any length of time. 

And with this subject is intimately 
connected another, which begins most 
deservedly to assume importance. It 
is the practice, adopted by the teach- 
ers of several of the schools, of form- 
ing themselves into classes, and at- 
tending a weekly meeting to examine 
every question in the selected lesson 
in a thorough manner. 

This exercise has shown the teach- 
ers how much they have to learn of the 
Bible. How indispensable it is for 
them to study it, to be qualified to 
teach, and what an inexhaustible trea- 
sure the gospel unfolds to the inquir- 
ing’ mind. 





MONEYS received by the American Sunday- 
School Union, from May 12th, to June 12th, 
1829, inclusive. 


I, MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 


Robert Hardin, D. D. Columbia, Ten., 
by members of his Congregation, 
James W. Stephenson, D. D. by mem- 
bers of his Congregation, near Co- 
lumbia, Ten. 30 00 

Rev. Duncan Brown, D. D. Mount 
Pleasant, Ten. by his Congregation, 
in part, 


$30 00 


20 00 
Il. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 

By the payment of thirty dollars and 

upwards. 


Lucius Q. C. Elmer, Bridgeton, N.J. $30 00 
Robert H. Simmons, Goshen, Geo. by 
his grandmother, father, and aunt, 


in part, 15 00 
James English, M. D. New Brunswick, 

N. J. in part, 10 00 
Richard Duryee, Jr. New Brunswick, 

N. J. 30 00 
James R. M‘Gavock, Franklin, Ten. 

by his mother, 30 00 
Ariel Works, Richmond, Va. 30 20 














Ill. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upwards. 
Wm. Kellogg, Fredericksburg, Va. 1829, $3 
Geo. W. Donohue, 1829, 3 
Thos. P. Smith, Paris, Ky. 3 
Hon. Wm. Kirkpatrick, Lancaster, Pa. 
1829, 
Samuel Baird, Reading, Pa. 1828, 1829, 
Thos. S. ‘Twiss, Sparta, Geo. 


$88 838 


eon 


IV. MISSIONARY FUND. 


Initiatory Subscriptions to constitute 
the following Societies Auxiliary. 
Danvillle, Va. S. S. 3 
Unincorporated Northern Liberties S. 

S. Philad. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. S. S. 
Middleton and Village Green S. S., Pa. 
Knox Co. Ohio, 
Washington, Beaufort Co., N. C. 
Grassy Creek, N. C., S. 5. 
Thiatira, Va. S. S. 
Greenfield, Highland Co. Ohio, 
Bloomingsburg, Ohio, S. S. 
Hamilton Co. Ohio, S. S. 
Lebanon and Warren, Ohio, 
Pleasant Ridge, Ohio, 
Adams Co. Ohio, S. S. 
Highland Co. Ohio, 
Lebanon, Washington Co. Ky. 
Brown Co. Ohio, S. S. 


ssssssssssssssss 8 


Donation. 
June Collection Philadelphia Concert of 
Prayer, of which 78 cents from Fem. 
S. S. Ist Pres. Church, and $1 32 
from one Class in Cherry street 


School, #4 79 


VY. DONATIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND, 
Matthew Newkirk, in addition to & 300 


before paid, 100 00 
Lemuel Lamb, 50 00 
John Clark, 10 00 
Received, J. Beecher, Shepherdstown, 

Va. per J. B. Mitchell, 15 00 
J. Leavertand W. Stokes, Lincoln Co. Geo. 5 00 
Wm White, Buckersville, Geo. 1 00 
A Sunday-school leacher, 100 00 
J. G. Langstroth, 5 00 
*Rev. Robert M‘Cartee, N. York, 4 83 
*Saml. Boyd, Esq., do. 4 83 
*Francis Markoe, Esq., do. 4 83 
*Abm. Van Sinderen, Esq., Brooklyn, L.I..4 83 
Cash, 00 


* Amount of Mileage received by them as 
Commissioners at the General Assembly. 


VI. FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
And from Individuals in payment for 
Books. 


Alexandria, D. C., S. S. U. 


B44 6 
Allen Township, Pa. S. S. 


10 00 
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Bedford, Pa. 8. 5. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, S. S. 
Berks and Schuylkill Co. Pa. S. S. 
Bridgeton, N. J. Depository, 
Berwick, Pa. S. 5., 

Berkley and Jefferson Cos. Va. 
Chester, Pa., St. Paul's S. 5. 
Cool Spring 5S. S. 

Charlotte, Ct. H. Va. 5. 5S. 
Central S. S. U. 

Champlain S. S. U. 
Columbus, Ohio, S. S. U. 
District Columbia S. S. 
Doylestown, Pa. 5. S. 

Easton, Pa. S. S. 

Ebensburg S. S. 

Flemington and Amwell, 
Green Castle, Pa. S. S. 
Gettysburg, Pa. S. S. 
Georgia, S. S. U. 

Gallia Co. Ohio, S. S. U. 
Granville Co. N. C. S. 5. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 8.58. 
Hartford, Ct. per Robinson & Co. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. S. S. 
Holmes Co. Ohio, S. S. U. 
Lexington, Va. S. S. U. 

Long Branch, Va. S. S. 
Luzerne Co. Pa. S. S. U. 
Little Rock, A. T. S. S. 
Louisiana S. S. U. 

Morris Co. N. J. S. S. 

Milton, Pa. S. S. 

Missouri and Llinois, 
Middleton and Village Green, 
Meadville, Pa. per ‘IT. Alden, 
Norfolk, Va. S. S. U. 


Kis 94 
20 00 
66 06 
25 97 

5 00 

101 

10 


13 


00 
28 
00 
00 
00 
07 
00 
00 
02 
00 
00 
37 
55 
ao 
00 
37 
00 
ol 
00 
00 
5 24 
00 
16 
22 
00 
00 
72 
00 
00 
53 
00 
00 


New York Depository, 
New Castle Female, 
Newville S. S. 

Oxford, Pa. S. S. 
Pittsburgh, per L. Looneis & Co. 
Prince Edward Theo. Sem. 
Petersburg Epis. and Pres. 
Pottstown, Pa. S. S. 

Potts Grove, Pa. S. S. 
Pemberton, N. J. S. S. 
Prince Edward, Ct. H. 


Philadelphia. 


St. Andrew’s Female, 

New Market street Baptist, 

First Pres. Kensington, 

Third Baptist, Southwark, 

Fifth Baptist, 

First Pres. Male, 

Unincorporated, N. Liberties, 

S. West Public School, 

Pres. Pine street S. S. 

Grace Ch. S. S, 1 

Nazareth S. S. 
Royal Oak and Sharon, 10 
Stokes Co. N. C. S. S. 77 6 
Somerville, Alab. S. S. 25 
Sweedesboro, N. J. S. S. 3 
Trenton, N. J. 7 
Union Town S. S. 23 
Vermont S. S. U. 651 
Washington, Co. Pa. S. S. 110 
Williamsport S. S. 2 
Washington Co. N. C. 17 
Sales to individuals and schools, not par- 

ticularised by the purchasers, in the 








city and elsewhere, 538 








In the absence of the Editor, the following errors in the two first sheets of 
the present number, escaped correction. 
Page 193, 11th line from the bottom, read ‘than with those places,” Kc. 


“< 195,10th “* * 
“ 197, 12th ‘“ 
‘<¢ 198, 9th “ 
“6 ‘< 12th ‘6 
ss §=199, 3d a6 
«© 200, 14th “ 
«¢ 203, 18th “ 
“ 204, 3d ‘“ 


«© 204, 10th ¢ 
“ 207,15th “« « 
se ‘6 13th ‘é 66 


« 208, 14th «© « 


top, 


‘* bottom, 


ee 


é 
6é 
66 


66 
be 


top, 
6é 
bottom, 
top, 


bottom, 
sé 


top, 


whom for which. 

** workshop for turning,” &c. 

change for charge. 

strike out ** at.” 

should for will. 

sent for lent. 

insert us after “tells.” 

solemnly sealed, instead of “ solemn and 
sealed.” 

of instead of in, (right column. ) 

after “ directors,”’ insert ** 1 think it is.” 

for ** what,” read which. 

strike out “ from.” 


In the May number, on page 157, 12th and 13th lines from the bottom, trans- 
pose the words *‘ by” and ‘* upon.” 





